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BETTER CROPS FOR EVERY ACRE IN 1910. 


SAY N PAGE 6 WE ARE publishing the first installment of our 
Q “best crop” reports; and a very interesting installment it is, 

telling of some remarkably good crops. In fact, remarkably 
good crops of one kind or another have been reported from all over 
the South this year, even from the sections where weather conditions 
were very unfavorable. These reports show what we can do; but 
the fact remains that the average yields this year of all our staple 
crops will be little, if any, above the average in years past. In some 
States they will be less. 




















Why is this? When farmers here and there all over the South 
have been making 100, or 150, or 200 bushels of corn per acre, why 
does the average yield remain below 20 bushels? When the boys in 
Mr. Parker’s corn contests can average nearly 60 bushels of corn to 
the acre, why do most farmers in North Carolina continue to make 
only 15 or 20 bushels? 


There are, of course, several reasons for this state of things. 
This has been a very bad season over most of our territory. A 
djarge part of our lands have been worked by ignorant and shiftless 
renters who make little or no effort to improve their methods. These 
large yields have in most cases been made on small areas, while the 
greater part of the crop has made only the ordinary yield. 


It is to this last phase of the subject that we wish to call atten- 
tion. Big yields on single acres are good things as showing the 
possibilities of farming and giving us high ideals; but big yields 
on single acres will never make rich farmers. What it will take to 
do that, is profitable yields—not necessarily record-breaking yields, 
but profit-paying yields—on all the acres cultivated. To make 150 
‘bushels of corn or three bales of cotton on a single acre which is given 
‘special care and special opportunities is a fine achievement, but the 
true ideal is to have the farm so that 10 or 20 or 50 acres can be 
counted on to make 50 bushels of corn or one bale of cotton without 
excessive fertilization or special preparation. When we have learned 
how to grow good crops, not only on a pet acre here and there, but 
on all the land we cultivate, we will be on the highway to prosperity, 
and not till then. 
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And we can do it. A bale of cotton or 50 bushels of corn to 
the acre could be made the average production for the readers of 
this paper in the next five years. This we believe with all our heart; 
and we believe, too, that any reader who will study the reports of 
good crops in this and succeeding issues will agree with us. 


“How can it be done?” Well, there is no one infallible rule that 
ean be given. It must be done by systematic and continued good 
farming—that is, (1) by the rotation of crops, with a legume fol- 
lowing each crop of grain or cotton; (2) by the prevention of wash- 
ing, and better drainage; (3) by the increase of the soil’s humus 
supply through the growing of legumes, the use of cover crops, and 
the keeping of enough stock to consume the rough feeds grown on 
the farm; (4) by better methods of cultivation,—deeper breaking, 
more thorough preparation, more frequent and less destructive tillage 
of growing crops; (5) by more judicious fertilization,—the use of the 
fertilizers actually needed by the crops and in such quantities as the 
soil conditions may justify. 


. 


——Systematic good farming would, we repeat, double, and more than 
double, the average yield per acre of all our staple crops in the next 
five years; and the beauty of it is that those better crops could be 
grown at less average cost per acre than the ones we are now making. 
For better farming would mean the use of more horse power and bet- 
ter implements and the avoiding of much of the expensive and un- 


profitable labor that now goes into the making of our crops. 

We are giad of acres of corn that make 150 bushels with extra 
fertilization and cultivation; but what we most desire is great fields 
averaging 50, or 60, or 75 bushels, with ordinary care and average 
fertilization. Why cannot Progregressive Farmer readers have many 
such fields to report in 1910? 
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Get Out of Debt. 











ten banks in Halifax County, N. C., have 

one million dollars on deposit. Now Hali- 
fax is a county with no large towns, and most of 
this money probably belongs to farmers. It has 
been comparatively a few years since Halifax had 
even one bank, and it shows well for the increas- 
ing prosperity in North Carolina that she now has 
ten banks. 

What is true of Halifax is true in nearly every 
county in North Carolina, and in many other parts 
of the cotton country. North Carolina has been 
fortunate this year in having rather a better cot- 
ton crop than most of the other cotton States. The 
country banks everywhere in the South have large 
deposits belonging to farmers, and this being the 
case, can there ever be a better time for the farm- 
ers to get out of debt and on a firm cash basis? 

The man who now clears off his debts and goes 
to work to farm right can easily keep out of debt. 
He may not see a great profit in feeding cattle in 
winter, but the cash in spring will make him in- 
dependent of the fertilizer man, for he can get 
what he needs for a lower price than the man who 
has to go in debt for it, and he will have the ma- 
nure to enrich his land and make him still more 
independent of the fertilizer man. 


B] . 


I have no quarrel with the manufacturers of 
fertilizers. They are,and will always be, necessary; 
but what we want is to see our Southern farmers 
abandon the slavish devotion to fertilizers merely 
for the purpose of squeezing a little more sale 
crop from the land and leaving it worse than be- 
fore. We want to see them use the cheaper forms 
of plant food that they must buy in a more liberal 
manner for the increased production of legumin- 
ous forage and the making, through the aid of 
this, of more manure from well-fed cattle. We 
want to see them having something to sell all the 
year through and ready at all times to pay cash 
for labor and everything else needed to make 
crops. 


vx SAW IN A DAILY paper recently that the 


oe 


I know a prosperous section where the banks 
are full of the money of farmers and where, when 
a town merchant wants to borrow money, he goes 
to the farmers for it. And these farmers have 
nice homes, big barns, fine stock, and buy less fer- 
tilizers than the cotton farmers do, while their 
lands have steadily increased in productiveness. 
Here, on land that was in my memory considered 
about worthless, a farmer made this year over 
1,200 bushels of corn on thirteen acres of land 
from a turned-down crop of crimson clover, and 
that farmer invested some of his profits in a farm 
in another part of the county for $15,000 cash, 
and all made at farming. 


That farmer is a money-lender and makes a 
small fortune every year because he farms and 
does not go in debt. He works seventy-five hands 
on his various farms all summer and twenty in 
winter, and if you should talk to him about a two- 
horse farm or a four-horse farm he would not 
know what you mean, for he works all the horses 
he needs all the time and figures on the amount 
of work to be done rather than on the number of 
acres to a mule. 

x 


Now that prosperity has come to the Southern 
farmers, why should they stay in debt and let 
their money lie in the bank bringing no interest? 
If you have gotten out of debt, now is the time 
to stay out. Instead of adding more acres, put 
your means into the improvement of the acres you 
have, be they many or few. What we need is not 
more land in cotton, but more cotton on every 
acre and fewer acres in the crop and more in the 
auxiliary crops that will help us get more money 
at different seasons and thus keep out of debt. 
A farming community that remains in debt these 
times is a community that has not risen to its 
opportunities. When I see a farmer’s wagon 
backed up to a supply store and loading bales of 
hay and bales of cottonseed hulls, I know that 
there is a man in debt, a man who is simply grow- 
ing cotton for the merchant and who belongs to 
the merchant and fertilizer man as much as if a 
bill of sale had been signed for him. I do not 
need to see that man’s cotton nor his corn, for I 


know that the man who buys feed for his stock 
has little stock to feed and little manure to en- 
rich his land, and that manure of the poorest 
quality, like his stock. 

& 


But when I meet a man on the road, as I did 
some time ago, with a wagon-load of drain tiles 
hauled by a fine and well-fed pair of horses, I 
know that there is a man using his brains, and a 
man who has the cash to spend for the improve- 
ment of his land; for tiles are a cash article and 
are not shipped to men who do not pay their 
debts. I at once want to see that man’s farm, for 
I know there is something there to see, and that 
he has not a patch of corn here, a patch of cotton 
there, with broomsedge waving between and every 
hollow in the field full of bushes, and a crop lien 
on his poor crops. He is able to buy and lay 
drain tiles for the improvement of his land be- 
cause he has gotten on a cash basis and can draw 
his check for what he needs for the further im- 
provement of his land. 

Buying on credit will keep any farmer poor, 
andin this time of high prices every farmer 





The Possibilities of An Acre. 


IXY O MAN KNOWS what they are. We 
4 | know two hundred bushels of corn 
were once grown On an acre, and that 
four bales of cotton have been made on the 
same acre of soil, but we do not know that 
the limit of production was reached in either 
case. We should try to find out, not merely 
how much of any given crop can be pro- 
duced on one acre of land, but how cheaply 
it can be grown. A big crop may not in all 
cases be a profitable one. It may cost too 
much to make it. The greatest yield with 
the smallest outlay of capital and labor is 
what we aim at. Our farmers are often too 
poor, not so much because their crops are 
small—and small they are as compared with 
what they might be—as because it costs too 
_ much to make them. We must learn to 
make larger crops with less labor. To do this 
we must go over less ground, and make sci- 
ence and practical skill properly supplement 
muscle and machinery.—From an editorial 
in the Rural Carolinian, April 12, 1876. 











should get out of debt and then keep out. A 
man calling himself a farmer wrote me recently 
that cowpea seed are so high he wants to know 
what else he had better buy to sow for the im- 
provement of his land. A Southern farmer’s com- 
plaining of the high price of peas is evidence that 
he is not farming well. The high price of peas 
should be as welcome to him as the high price of 
cotton, for he should always have some to sell 
instead of buying; and he should have corn to 
sell, and oats and potatoes, and should welcome 
the high prices. 


Do not take the risk of putting all your land in 
cotton next spring and argue that you cannot af- 
ford to grow corn and oats and hay, for the 
chances are that next year the all-cotton farmers 
will get seriously left, and the man who stays in 
debt now, and goes in debt next spring, is going 
to find that 15-cent cotton is a thing of the past, 
since in spite of all the efforts to reduce the acre- 
age there is always a bigger acreage after a sea- 
son of high prices. Therefore, the wise farmer 
will go slow and will farm in a good rotation and 
have more idea of a big yield per acre than an 
increased acreage with only cotton to depend on. 
There will never be a better chance to get out of 
debt than right now. Remember that “the bor- 
rower is servant to the lender,’’ and the farmer 
who goes in debt to grow cotton every year is 
merely the servant of the merchant, while the 
man out of debt and farming right is the boss of 
the town man. 





It is certainly a bad practice to let cattle run 
on the fields in winter that have been cropped 
in summer, for they pack the land when wet and 
render it hard to break and lumpy in spring. It 
is all right to have a permanent pasture of grass, 
and to keep the grass good by annual top-dressing, 
but the land that is cultivated in regular rotation 
jot crops is. better not to be pastured at all. 
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Notes From Correspondence. 


CORRESPONDENT ASKS: “Granting that 
p. the cotton planter and the guano dis. 
ES tributor are indispensable, what, in your 
opinion, are the five most necessary implements 
on a two-horse farm?” 

In the first place, I never have learned what 
a two-horse farm is. I do not know any farm 
where there should not be at least two horses, for 
no proper breaking of the land can be done with 
one horse. I was on a farm no larger than many 
so-called two-horse farms in the Cotton Belt, 
where the farmer had six working horses and a 
dozen young things, and this farmer, a tenant, 
rides in his own automobile. Horses are part of 
his farm crops as they could be on any farm in 
the South. But this man farms and pays a crop 
rent amounting to $1,200 to $1,500 in a good 
season. 

He considers the manure spreader of more im- 
portance than the fertilizer distributor, which he 
does not use, for the only fertilizer he uses is a 
mixture of acid phosphate and potash drilled in 
with his wheat. He has a manured clover sod 
to turn for his corn, and has not bought an 


|}ounce of ammonia in a fertilizer for more than 


twenty years, while his crops have increased all 
the time. He is now getting 30 to 40 bushels 
of wheat and 75 bushels of corn per acre on land 
that has been in cultivation since 1644, for it is 
the land settled by my own ancestors at that 
time. 

For a cotton farmer who farms, the manure 
spreader is indispensable. Then I would name 
the steel reversible harrow, the cutaway disk 
harrow, the drill for small grain and peas, pea 
thresher, mower, binder for wheat and oats, and 
last, but not least by any means, a two-horse 
riding cultivator that will enable one man to do 
more work in the cotton or corn field than four 
men with single-horse implements, and do it bet- 
ter. There are other implements that will be 
found desirable as one improves in his farming. 


& 

TOO LATE TO SOW WHEAT.—From east- 
ern North Carolina comes the following, dated 
November 8th: “I want to sow some wheat and 
want to make all I can. My land is sandy and is 
now in cotton. How shall I prepare the land, 
having no implement but a common plow, and 
how much fertilizer and what sort to use, how 
much seed, and what sort. Can I sow the wheat 
and plow it in?” 

This is a fair sample of letters from sections 
where wheat has not been grown and where the 
soil and climate both are against it, for in a 
humid climate wheat is always liable to damage 
from rust, and a sandy soil is never the best one 
for this crop, even if sown at the proper time. 
But to begin to prepare for wheat weeks after it 
should be sown will never result in a good crop. 
Following cotton will always make the wheat 
sowing too late. Our correspondent may. per- 
haps, make five or six bushels per acre by sowing 
five pecks of seed and turning it under shallow- 
ly along with the cotton stalks; but to get the 
most out of the land he should have begun earlier 
and have gotten the land in the finest possible 
preparation with the cutaway disk and drag har- 
row and roller. Then he could have drilled the 
seed in properly with a wheat drill, and could 
possibly have made a moderate crop. But in that 
section fall oats will always be a more profitable 
crop than wheat, provided the oats are sown in 
September with a drill on well packed land, for 
there is more damage in winter to oats from 
sowing on loose land and scattering the seed 
broadcast. With the seed put in at a uniform 
depth with the drill there will seldom be any 
winter killing. But no man can farm right with- 
out the proper implements, and a mule and a 
plow are not enough to get land ready for grow- 
ing wheat, and on light land and this late in the 
season, there is no possibility for one to make a 
crop of wheat that will pay for the labor and 
seed. 





Fortunately for us, the conservation of soil 
fertility is not simply a patriotic duty. It will 
give an opportunity for a display of the high- 
est type and degree of selfish interest. While 
every man who owns an acre of land holds it sim- 
ply in trust for his posterity, still, since most of 
our land throughout the South has had its fertil- 
ity depleted by careless and ignorant treatment, 
it is now of the greatest direct and personal inter- 
est to the average land-owner that the fertility 
of his soil be increased for his own immediate 
needs and financial well-being. 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It. 


L.—By Keeping in Good Health and Saving Doctors’ Bills. 








By Dr. Tait Butler, 

















UR INBORN love of life and 
the pain and suffering re- 
sulting from disease are, no 
doubt, the chief incentives to the 
maintenance of good health; but the 
money loss caused by disease is also 
enormous. Few realize the heavy 
tax paid by humanity to disease. In 
fact, it is so large, and the resulting 
drain on our resources so great, thal 
one of the problems which the race 
must solve as the price of its cuon- 
tinued existence is a more complete 
tontrol of and freedom from disease, 
and the lifting of the financial and 
other burdens which it brings. 

We are not accustomed to esti- 
mating the importance of life and 
death, and health and disease, from 
a financial basis; but if we stop to 
consider the money loss to the South 
from consumption, of which we have 
less than some other sections; from 
typhoid, of which we have altogeth- 
er too much; from malaria and from 
hookworms, not to mention dozens 
of other diseases of scarcely less im- 
portance, the aggregate becomes sim- 
ply appalling in its magnitude. For 
instance, the money loss caused in 
the United States by consumption 
alone is estimated at 1,100 million 
dollars annually; while the death 
rate from this disease is 540 ua day, 
or an average of 22.5 per hour. 

When we realize the magnitude 
of the penalties and financial bur- 
dens which disease lays upon us, 
then our reason and common sense 
will dictate that ~e meet the prob- 
lems involved wita all the added 
force which business and financial 
considerations can bring to aid and 
supplement the instinctive desire of 
the race for self-preservation. it 
is, therefore, not necessary to offer 
any apology for including such a 
subject in this series of articles, 
which aims to point out methods b) 
which more money may be made 


f 
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farming. 
s&s 
Prevent Rather Than Cure 
Diseases. 
ISEASE OR ill-health is a 


source of money los; on the 
farm, lessening the net earn- 
ings in two distinct days: First, di- 
rectly, by the cost of nursing, medi- 
cines and doctors’ bills; and second, 
indirectly, by the loss of service or 
labor which results. The former is 
forcibly brought to our attention in 
all cases of sickness and the burden 
is frequently a heavy one where 
there is little strength or surplus 
funds to bear it. The latter is prob- 
ably the greater, although less easily 
estimated and not so clearly and 
forcibly brought to our attention. 

In the cure of disease the most 
skilled physician has decided limita- 
tions. He can, at best, only assist 
nature to overcome the attacking or 
disease-producing agency. In fact. 
his chief sphere of usefulness is in as- 
certaining the causes of bodily trou 
bles and removing these. ‘“‘When the 
cause is removed the effect ceases.’ 
Indeed, for many years the larger 
part of medical research and discov- 
ery has been in the field of preven- 
tive medicine, and by far the larger 
Dumber of those seeking the discov 
ery of new facts are searching for 
hew facts that will aid in the preven- 
tion of disease. 

If the thoroughly 














educated and 


trained physician finds his chief field 
of usefulness in preventing rather 
than attempting to cure disease, it is 
beyond question that the average 
person, knowing little or ncthing of 
the medical sciences, is entirely re- 
stricted in his field of usefulness to 
keeping himself and others in good 
health. 
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“Colds” and Their Prevention. 


MONG THE MOST common 
( z . 
AX troubles which cause discom- 


fort, and under certain con- 
uitious lead to more serious conse- 
uuences, are ‘colds’ and _ the 
‘grippe’’. These troubles are serious 
vuly when aided by previous disease 
vr other depleting conditions, or 
when complicated by other diseases. 
their freguent occurrence, however, 
und the aggregate sultering which 
vuey directly or indirectly assist in 
causing, Make them among the most 
important minor troubles affecting 
the health of those on tne farm. 
Both are essentially infectious—that 
is, both are due to ‘germs’. Over- 
heating, drafts, exhaustion and ex- 
posure are merely contributory 
causes. These merely weaken the 
resistance of the body to the infec- 
tive or causative agent. Such a 
statement regarding ‘“‘colds” will not 
be accepted by most readers of The 
Progressive Farmer, but it is the 
opinion of the best medical authori- 
ties to-day and best accounts for all 
the facts and conditions involved in 
“taking cold.” 

Apart from those steps which 
should always be taken to pievent an 
infection, or the spread of a ‘‘catch- 
ing disease,” personal or body clean- 
liness and thorough ventilation are 
ihe most effective agencies in com- 
vatting these two affections. 

We do not believe in hot baths ex- 
cept just before going to bed or un- 
der special couditions; nos do we 
.nsist on cold baths except for those 
who are strong and prefer them. 
“or the average person a bath taken 
in a room of comfortable tempera- 
cure with the water at only a slightly 
ower temperature than that of the 
vody will give the best results. 

As to ventilation, it is an easy 
juestion in the South. Probably the 
most serious defect in the ventila- 
iion of our homes is to be found in 
the sleeping rooms. A serious and 
intelligent consideration of the prob- 
jem of ventilation of the sleeping 
rooms can, we believe, lead to but 
one conclusion. The place to live 
and sleep is in the open air’ Farm- 
ers, by the nature of their work, live 
largely in the open air and, shame 
that it is, too frequently sleep in 
rooms with either no ventilation or 
with ventilation so defective as to 
cause them to spend . one-third of 
their time in an atmosphere so foul 
with their own exhalations as to se- 
riously impair their vigor for the 
following day’s work. The ventila- 

ion of the sleeping room, then, is 
vest and most effectually attained 
oy sleeping in the open air. From 
the standpoint of preventing the 
spread of the infection, or germs, 


from one member of the family to 
the other, certain common practices 
should be avoided. Ia the first place, 
separate beds should be provided 
for each member of the family. In 











large families this may sometimes 


be troublesome, but the expense and 
extra work is easily justified by the 
beneficial results. When “cold” and 
“grippe’” developes in any member 
of the family, that member should 
be isolated as far as possible. At 
least, the clothing and handker- 
chiefs used by that member should 
be boiled or otherwise disinfected 
promptly after use. The common 
family towel and the common drink- 
ing bucket offer such an affected 
member a splendid opportunity of 
obtaining ‘“‘companions in misery.” 
When “colds” and the “grippe’”’ are 
recognized as_ infectious diseases 
chere will be fewer instances where 
“the whole family have colds’ or 
“the ‘grippe’ has run through the 
whole family.” 
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Some Common Errors of 


Diet. 
-A)|MERICANS' are sometimes 
iA! spoken of as a “nation of 

dyspeptics,”’ and beyond doubt 
our carelessness as to what we eat 
and how we eat it is responsible fora 
large amount of our sickness and 
bodily discomfort. Moreover an im- 
perfect or deranged digestion and an 
improperly nourished body favor the 
development of other diseases and 
weaken the resistance of the body 
to their attacks. 


We would not under-estimate the 
value of a balanced ration fur man, 
for we believe it just as important 
for the health and economical main- 
tenance of man as for our live stock; 
but there are fsw American farms 
where a fairiy well-balanced ration 
is not put on the table. In some 
cases there is undoubtedly a lack of 
protein—bone and muscle making— 
foods for the growing children, but 
our worst sins are over-eating and 
eating too fast. Nine out of ten, 
probably eat from a half to a third 
more than their bodies and the work 
done demand. In many cases the 
only harm done is the waste of the 
food, but in a large number of in- 
stances digestion is permanently in- 
jured. We believe over-eating, more 
than all other defects of our system 
of feeding ourselves, and possibly 
more than all diseases, is the cause 
of ill-health and loss of service on 
American farms. 
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Alcohol, Tobacco, Tea and 
Coffee. 


By HE WRITER is no extremist 
Nac] in his disapproval of the use 

of alcohol, tobacco, snuff, tea, 
coffee, etc., but he believes they are 
always harmful, except when they 
happen to combat particular defects 
or diseases in certain individuals. 
In other words, they are medicines 
and a well person needs no medicine. 
In fact, they do more or less harm 
in all cases when used by healthy 
persons. Some of these are right- 
fully condemned for regular use be- 
cause of their powers of injury, 









while tea and coffee are in general 
use because the resulting injury is 
less apparent. In the opinion of the 
writer, coffee is doing more injury to 
the children of the South than is 
tobacco. Both are useless and in- 
jurious and no immature person 
should be permitted to use tuem 


& 
Pure Water and Protection 
from Insects. 


HERE ARE three other de- 
aR fective points in the hygiene 

of the Southern farm, which 
we would particularly like ty stress; 
but Can only briefly mention them. 
these are the water supply, and pro- 
tection from ilies and musquitvoes. 
it has been stated that any town 
in the South which has a good water 
supply and sewerage, and will drain 
the surrounding territory so as to 
protect it from the malarial mos- 
yuito has the necessary qualifications 
to entitle it to offer itself as a 
nealth resort. 
lf the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer wii give such attention 
tO these things as their knowledge 
and financial resources wilit permit, 
the result wili be worth far more 
than $5U0 a year on thy average 
farm of our territory. Not, perhaps, 
in expense and doctors’ bills saved, 
but in the greater pleasure which 
come from a life of vigorous, robust 
health. 

To secure the water supply, avoid 
all possible surface drainage, and 
sewage from outbuildings ard house 
and farm lots. To obtain protection 
trom flies, clean the horsg stables 
daily, put the manure in a tight box 
and haul to the fields onee a week; 
and as further protection from those 
few which this may not destroy, 
screen at least the kitchen and din- 


ing room. To avoid the malarial 
mosquito, destroy his breeding 
places. Drain all stagnant pools or 


swamps near the house and as far 
as practical use kerosene on those 
places that can’t be drained. If 
neither of these things can be done, 
then screen the bped-rooms, at least, 
with fine meshed wire or cloth gauze. 

We have said nothing of typhoid, 
hookworm and consumption, because 
these have been discussed freely in 
this and other papers during the last 
few years. We have tried to deal 
with some of those aids to better 
health which are commonly neglect- 
ed but which mean much more to 
the South than most of us realize. 
Because we have lived under certain 
conditions all our l‘ves, eve: though 
we may have enjoyed goo’ health, 
is no reason why they may not have 
been harmful, nor that they can not 
be easily changed. 

Frequent cool baths, outdoor 
sleeping, moderate eating, good 
drinking water, and protection from 
flies and mosquitoes, is our prescrip- 
tion for maintaining health on the 
farm. 








Get the Royal Pea Huller 


It costs less than any oth- 
erand gives "etter satis- 
faction. It does faster 
work and better work and 
never gets out of order. 
The Aut) matic Fan 1n- 
sures a ste*dy breeze. The 
ext‘'a heavy fiy wheel 
makesr it the easiest run- 
Bing machine ever pat- 
ented, Send for pricesand 
bovklet. If you wri e now 
we have a specially at- 
tractive offcr to make yu. 

CHAT: AN.OGA IMPLEMENT & MANU'ACTURING CO., Dept. Y, 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 








21}A COMBINATION HULLER. 
The Victor Pea Huller thrashes 


Corn, Garden Seed. 
easily operated and light in weight 
Does nearly as much work as eae 
and heavier machines. Good 

mill, wheat ian and separator. Can be 
taken apart and set up again @ five 


A Dine fea . \uller 
makes big prefits ou! ot Cow 
Peas. Hulls and clea:.s with- 
out barsting the (cas increases 
their value 10c yes bushel. 
Many have gven entre satis- 
facnon for ove: 10 yeas Mle 
fustrated catalog ‘ree apon 
gequest. Waite voday Dept. 22 











minutes. Cat fequen, 
Address z27ICTOR_ PEA 
HULLER CO., Dalton, Ga. @ 
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Short Talks About Fertilizers. 


A READING COURSE. 


Nee 











I1V.—The Physical Condition of the Soil, 
and the Use of Fertilizers. 


OILS ARE spoken of as “‘clay,”’ 


CaS! = soil 
closely compacted, or larger and 
looser. A very sandy soil has the} 


disadvantage of drying out quickly. 
The soil particles are so large that 
there is not enough moisture held in 
the thin film which surrounds each 
of these particles—the ‘soil mois- 
ture’”’ this is called, as distinguished 
from the water which in wet weath- 
er tills the spaces between the soil 
grains—to supply the crops with the 
water and the plant food they need. 
On the other hand, in a clay soil, the 
very small particles may be so close- 
ly packed together as to prevent the 
circulation of air in the soil, which 
is, as has been explained, also neces- 
sary for the growth of plants. 


Soil Texture and Crop Yields. 

Thus it is that a very loose or a 
very tight soil is less likely to give 
good crops than one in which the 
soil particles are small enough to 
hold a plentiful supply of moisture 
and yet not so close together as to 
prevent the aeration of the soil and 
the full development of the fine root 
hairs. What are known as ‘“‘loam’”’ 
soils—those made up of clay, silt, 
and sand in varying proportions— 
are, therefore, generally regarded as 
the best and most productive lands. 

There are, however, considerable 
differences in the soils best suited to 
different plants. A rather tight clay 
is a better wheat soil than one that 
is loose and sandy. The Irish potato 
thrives best on a loose, friable loam, 
while the sweet potato is at home in 
very sandy lands. The best soil for ap- 
ples is not the best for peaches; and 
the adaptable redtop will thrive on a 
stiff clay where the more particular 
timothy will last only a year or so. 

It is safe to say as a general rule, 
however, that the ideal soil, so far 
as physical condition is concerned, is 
one that is deep, friable—that is, 
easily worked,—not very ‘“‘light’” nor 
excessively ‘‘heavy,” and containing 
liberal quantities of decaying vegeta- 
ble matter. 


How Humus Helps to Make Good 
Crops. 

This decaying vegetable matter is 
the “humus,” about which something 
has been said, and which is by all 
odds the greatest need of most 
Southern soils. 

When a crop of cowpeas, for ex- 
ample, or a dressing of stable ma- 
nure is plowed into a sandy soil, as 
‘it decays the small particles fill up 
the larger spaces between the sand 
grains, and as each tiny particle is 
surrounded by a thin film of soil wa- 
ter they thus enable the soil to re- 
tain much more moisture. The rain 
that falls neither leaches through 
nor evaporates from the land so rap- 
idly. The decaying vegetation fur- 
nishes food for the bacteria that help 
to make the unavailable plant food 
in the soil available for the use of 
the plants. Plant foods, nitrogen 
especially, that would before have 
been washed out of the soil by the 
rains are held for the use of the 
¢rops; the soil particles are brought 
closer together, as it were, and the 
whole soil becomes a more suitable 
place for the plants to grow in. 

When the green crop or the stable 
manure is mixed with a clay soil and 
decays, it prevents the soil particles 
from packing so tightly together 
again, and thus permits of a freer 





, circulation of the soil air and pre- 
“loam,” “sand,” etc., as the| vents the minute spaces between the 
particles are fine and/|soil particles from remaining filled 


with water. 


Soils Too Wet and Too Dry. 

Many farmers cannot understand 
why in a very wet season or on a 
water-logged soil the plants will turn 
yellow and fail to grow the same as 
in a very dry time. The two troubles, 
in fact, while slightly different in 
operation, amount to practically the 
same thing. On the dry soil the plant 
is unable to find enough soil mois 
ture to dissolve the plant food which 
it must have for its development 
and, therefore, it fails to grow. In 
a very dry time the evaporation of 
water from the leaves goes on faster 
than it is taken in by the roots, and 
the plant withers. 

On the wet soil, the minute spaces 
between the soil particles are filled 
with stagnant water—as distinguish- 
ed from the thin film which imme- 
diately surrounds each tiny soil par- 
ticle—and there is no circulation of 
air, no bacterial action, the whole 
machinery—if the term may be used 
—is brought to a standstill, the plant 
food is not made available, and the 
crop is slowly starved—or it may 
possibly be more accurate to Say, 
slowly smothered. 

This will explain why either the 
addition of humus to a soil or the 
drainage of it will make it ‘“‘drier in 
a wet time and wetter in a dry time.” 


More moisture can be held without | 


filling up the capillary spaces, and 
this moisture runs away or evapo- 
rates less readily. 


Why Fertilizers Often Fail to Give 
Results. 

Every farmer knows that it would 
be a mere waste to put a great quan- 
tity of fertilizer on a ‘‘sobby” soil 
and expect to grow acrop. There is 
too much water in such soils, and 
they must be drained before good 
results can be expected. 

Farmers must learn, too, that it is 
unprofitable to put great quantities 
of fertilizer on dry, dead soils, defi- 
cient in humus, where a part of the 
plant food may be leached away in 
wet weather because there is not 
enough moisture in the soil to dis- 
solve it so that it can be taken up 
by the plants. 

It is essential to the economical 
use of any kind of fertilizers to keep 
these facts in regard to soil forma- 
tion and plant growth in mind, be- 
cause without them there is danger 
of forgetting the true purpose of fer- 
tilizers—the furnishing of readily 
available food for the crops, and be- 
cause important as it is to learn about 
fertilizers and how to use them, it is 
even more important to learn how to 
take care of the soil so as to give 
the crops a chance to grow and get 








Stickney GasolineEngines 


ARE THE BEST 


Why? Because of the outside igniter, 

modern open cooling system, straight- 

line valve motion and ball-bearing gov- 
ernor. Thousands in successful op- 
eration because of our years 
of experience in building the best. 
Seven sizes: 144 to 16 H.P. 

Send for our Free Catalog and 
our Catechism Selling fifty-seven 
reasons why Stickney En- 

& gines are the Best. 
4 Agents everywhere sell them. 


Charles A.Stickney Company 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY ST.PAUL. MINN 

















the most out of the fertilizers ap- 
plied. 

Most Southern soils need phos- 
phoric acid; many of them are lack- 
ing in nitrogen; some are sadly defi- 
cient in potash; many will not grow 
certain crops because they have too 
much acidity; large areas need drain- 











age first of all; but the great need of 
most Southern farms is humus, and 
until this is supplied no commercial] 
fertilizer which may be applied can 
be so effective as it should be. 

Next week the different kinds of 
fertilizers and their special uses will 
be briefly considered. 












3 Promise 
You— 


GALLOWAY 


If You Answer This Ad 


Cut or tear out this coupon—or write a postal or letter—and send 
ocr name to me before you buy any kind of a gasoline engine— 
‘eep 850 to $300 cash in your own pocket, in savings,and geta better 
Seetiny cee judge and jury. 
rect from my factory to you—also send you my big, free engi. 
book and special proposition. Address f Hho, whos 


William Galloway Company, of America 
816 Galloway Station, Waterloo, ja. 


Name...., eee 


OORT ELC S Steerer rete Terr ereryTy 


This small advertisement will make you big money if you send 


me your name. I can only tell you a few words here, but the Farm 
of America know that what I say I willdo—I DO. ” oF 


SAVES YOU 
$50 to $300 






I promptly quote you prices 


OOP ere ee seer ee eerseeee 


William Calloway, President 


The best—most practical—not complicated like others, but most simple, dependable and easie 
gasoline engine, of 2 to 22-H.P., in the market today. Only 4 quick, simple Qperatiqns to start imntnntey. yoo 


complete to siart working—(1) turn the gasoline on—(2) turn 


whee! a whirl—that’s all. She’s started. } 


Oil Cups, etc. See Free Catalog. 


Save aM dealers, jobbers and supply-house profits. 
on 


my 5 d. P. 
engine, Never buy a cheap-built engine. 
sands of testimonials. Here is one: 

A. C. Anderson pale Ia., wrote me Aug, 15— 
“My Galloway 5-H. P. will do any farmer's work— 
would rather have it than other makes that cost 
$250 for same power, as it is so simple, not so 
many trinkets to get outof order, like others. 


Sell Your Poorest Horse and Buy My _ 





g Ready to work day and night. Stops by twist of 
smoke. Nosteam. Nosoot, cinders, fire or flame. Perfectly safe. Women, boys or givisean run ie Suntinvertignes 


GALLOWAY 


5 Years’ Guarantee—30 Days’ Free Trial—Highest 
Sanus’ Gua aie Parts—All-Steel Heavy 73 
rank Shaft—All-Steel Connecting Rod—Hard- if 


We turn them out in 
such tremendous quantities, all alike, by automatic machinery,that wecan sell 
youany Galloway engine, direct, at less money than merchants, dealers, jobbers, 
etc., can.buy inferior or similar engines for, in car-load lots for spot cash. 
Buying from us you get the material at actual cost, labor at just what we pay 
ay-roll and one very small profit, based on our tremendous output. 
ou do not think anything of buying a horse. Be practical, then, 
and join the Galloway crowd of practical farmers (over 40.000 strong) 
and let me send you, for only $119.50, the best all-around 5-H. P. - 
oline engine made on the American Continent. I recommen 
Do not make the mistake of buying too small an 
can send thou- 


on oil—(3) turn on battery—(4) give fly- 


No 


GASOLINE ENGINES 
2 TO 22-H. P, 
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Get Galloway’s 
Biggest and Best 
FREE “2sént= BOOK 


Write today for my beautiful, new, 50-page engine book in 
4colors, nothing like it ever printed before, full of informa- 
tion, showing how I make them and how you can make more 
money witha Galloway gasoline engine onyourfarm. Write— 


Wm. Calloway, Presiden 


it 
THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY OOMPANY, OF AMERICA 


m Capital $3,.600,000.00 
675 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 
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The Schofield Engines | 


MEMO ASAE RSG MLNS AUTO VENTA ADU TEMA AMA SAAN MCU DNAS 
& Modern and up-to-date in every par- 
| & ticular. From 12 to 150 horse power. « 
{ 1 We also make Boilers; Tanks and 
i] Lowers; Smoke Stacks; Mill, Engineers’, 
Machinists’, and Steam Fitters’ Supplies; 
Saw and, Cane Mills; Syrup Kettles. 
=a, We solicit your correspondence, 
cof mos ONT LT SUL LPL LO MTN RT 


It bye). S.Schofield’s Sons Co Macon, 

















The Engine for You 








12t050H.P. Burns any Solid Fuel 




















used. 


You get ina 


for an extra load. 


every need. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd. 
Box 901 





FARQUHAR AJAX 


many special features that appeal to the man needing 
power—big fire box entirely surrounded by water, 
and large return flues—just the right construction 
for rapid steaming with slabs, sawdust, cane or any 
cheap fuel.—An engine with plenty of reserve power 


Send for our handsome new Engine and Boiler 
Catalogue, showing steam power machinery for 


York, Pa. 





Here is the engine you will buy some day to end 
your power troubles—an engine that is more nearly all engine than any you ever saw. 
It will do more work in the sawmill, on the farm, dairy or anywhere where power is 
It costs you only what it costs us te make the very best engine we can, using 
the highest grade materials and laber plus a reasonable profit. 





DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES 


ior toany one-cylinder engine; revolutionizing power. 
i ‘Vibration practically overcome, 


alcohol engine, su 


Less to Buy—Less to Run. Quickly, easily started. 


Its weens and bulk are half that of single cylinder engines, with 
Sheaply mounted on any wagon. It is a combination portable, stati: 
EAR, 


UNTIL YOU INVESTIGATE 
“THE MASTER WORKMAN,” 
@ two-cylind Pv digg 





greater durability Costs 
onary oF tractioR 


engine. SEND FOR CATALOGUE, THE TEMPLE ENGINE MFG. CO., 455 West 15th St., Ohicage. THIS IS OUR FIFTY SIXTH ¥: 
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Arey—The Boy Who Had Been Taught. 


How a Oollege Training Enables the Young Man to Profit by 
the Experience of Others—The Demand for the Man Who 


Knows. 


REY IS‘*A young chap who has 
rN been to the A. & M. College. 
ONES Saturday he came over to 
show me how to build a silo. While 
we sat on the lumber pile discussing 
the feed ration, a razor-back cow 
came wandering by. 

“I would release that cow,’ said 
Arey. 

“Why?” asked my 12-year-old 
boy. 

“Not enough feed capacity,’ re- 
plied Arey. 

I don’t need a 50-ton hammer to 
pound an idea into my head, if 1 can 
get the idea in proper shape to pene- 
trate the other way. But that is the 
trouble. So Arey brings me to the 
text. 


Arey has been taught the shape of 
cows by men who know. 

When he says the cow has not 
the capacity, 1 see it. A cow is a 
machine to make milk. Unless she 
has room to hold the raw material 
she cannot work it up. In the course 
of fifty years some of these things 
will soak into a man who is learning 
by experience. In the course of fifty 
seconds they will soak into the same- 
sized head, if a man is learning by 
the experience that others have been 
accumulating and systematizing for 
centuries. This is the province of 
the schools and colleges. 


Arey is a young chap with his 
first whiskers just about ready to 
sprout. I am old enough to have har- 
vested the crop on top of my head. 
I have had experience. Arey has 
garnered from the experience of the 
available world. 


My boy saw the moral of the 
story. He is an interrogation point, 
and keeps asking questions of 
everybody who will answer. As a 
result he has stacked away in the 
junk-room of his mind a lot of mis- 
cellaneous and unassorted plunder 
that is of the highest utility in a 
way, yet which is not always avail- 
able because he cannot catalog and 
systematize it. 


But the boy didn’t let Arey get 
away until he found out something 
of that marvelous A. and M. College, 
where people learn things without 
having to pay so everlasting much 
for the learning. 

Take the case of that cow. In time 
I would have soaked it into my 
think factory that the cow was not 
the kind of machine we need, and 
we would have replaced her with a 
more improved milk-making imple- 
ment. But in all that time I would 
have been wasting good feed on her 
and getting the minimum of returns. 
Arey pays tuition and board to learn 
these things on the short circuit, and 
a whole lot more at the same time. 
When he goes to his own farm some 
day he will know what to do and 
how to do it, and he will not be 
bumping his shins against the mis- 
takes that many of us are making 
every day, because we have not yet 
dug out for ourselves the knowledge 
that the college teacher throws at 
the boys in bulk. 

The farmer who has a boy will 
find it a good investment to send the 
boy to a training school. Leaving 
out the benefit to the boy, the old 
man will get his money back from 
the information the boy will bring 
home to scatter over the farm. 

Suppose Arey goes back to his 
father’s farm and stays a year or 80, 
which probably he will. In that time 
he will put that farm on the A. and 
M. College plan of farming, and 
pay back more than the college 





training costs. He will set a pattern 
for other farmers in the neighbor- 
hood and pay them for something 
they never gave him. He will in- 
oculate the whole neigborhood with 
intelligent and modern ideas. 

I don’t think it would be a bad 
plan for a community to catch half a 
dozen young farmer boys each year 
and send them to the A. and M., to 
be thoroughly inoculated with the 
bacterium of “know how,” and then 
turn them loose in the township to 
spread the infection. 

The boy is a great institution. He 
is going to run this big world in a 
few more years, and we old chaps 
whose hair is turning a picturesque 
frazzle color, like a bunch of frayed- 
out rope ends, will presently have to 
sit on the fence and see him turn on 
more steam and swing things in a 
way too swift for our day. That the 
boy can do his work to the best 
advantage, he needs all the help that 
can be reached. He needs technical 
training and few fathers can afford 
to keep the boy from this chance. 

I mention Arey because he is a 
type of the country boy, and he is 
an example of what training will do 
for the country boy. Two things 
count in this world. Knowledge 
and power. Steam and horse-power 
we can hire now for a reasonble 
price. The other thing is knowledge, 
and it is the one thing that can not 
be bought at the supply house. 

The boy gets it in his training 
school. Therefore let every boy get 
as far along in that direction as he 
can. The world has its pocketbook 
open all the time to pay the boy 
who knows. 

BION H. BUTLER. 





North Carolina Boys Who Won 
Prizes in Corn Contest. 


Messrs. Editors: In the North 
Carolina Boys’ Corn Club contest the 
first prize of $50 in cash was award- 
ed to Master Chas. F. Phillips, of 
Randolph County, who reported 135 
bushels of good, sound, merchant- 
able corn grown on one acre; the 
second prize of $30 in cash was 
awarded to Master Dudley Robbins, 
of Wake County, who reported 125% 
bushels of good merchantable corn 
grown on one acre; and the third 
prize of $20 in cash was awarded to 
Master James Musgrave, of Wayne 
County, who reported 113 bushels of 
good merchantable corn grown on 
one acre. Quite a number of con- 
testants reported yields of nearly 
100 bushels per acre. I very much 
regret that I have not prizes for at 
least a dozen of the contestants, and 
am glad to say that next year the 
number of prizes will be very ma- 
terially increased. We will divide 
the State into ten districts and will 
award a first, second and third prize 
in each one of these districts, mak- 
ing thirty prizes in all. 


The most gratifying feature con- 
nected with this contest is the very 
high average yield reported by the 
contestants, 59 bushels and 12 
pounds per acre. This average dem- 
onstrates the possibilities of our 
North Carolina soils when they are 
intelligently farmed, and should be 
an inspiration to the farmers of the 
State, whether young or old, and be 
the means of very materially in- 
creasing the corn crop of the State. 


T. B. PARKER. 





“A business education is economic 
freedom.” 





PERUVIAN GUANO 


FOR COTTON 


Peruvian Guano is not to be 
compared with other fertili- 
zers now in general use. 


It is the natural food for plants, just 
as bread is man’s natural food. 
In Nature's factory are no strong 
acids nor high proof chemicals. 


In Peruvian Guano there is 

Phosphate without the use of 
Sulphuric Acid. 

Ammonia in inimitable forms, 
some quickly active, some 
slower,some still more slow. 

Potash, available, but unlike 

the soluble mineral Potash in 
“man-made”? fertilizer. 
PERUVIAN keeps cotton green 
until frost, and produces larger yields 
than any other fertilizer known. 


Write for book of letters and pictures from 
those wbo have used PERUVIAN. 


PERUVIAN GUANO 
CORPORATION 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 








NALYSIS of all plants 
show that more or less 
lime is taken from the soil, and 
unless replaced the plant 
suffers for that element of —' 
plant food. Lime loosens up heavy 
| clay soils, and binds together loose 
sandy soils, enabling the plant to 
saan more food. It —— soils 
or luguminous crops, especially cotton 
lands. Be sure rn buy the best. 


Lee’s aucune Lime 


Dissolves vegetation quicker than Rock Lime. 
Contains potash and other ingredients essential to plant 
growth. Frees dormant phosphoric acid and potash 
in soil, ss required per acre than flain lime. 
Increased yields of Cotton, Corn and Peanuts secured 
7 use. Write for booklet and name of nearest 

er. 


A. S. LEE & SONS CO., Inc., Richmond, Va. 
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GAYE COSTLY COTTON SEE) 





— PLANTITIN HILLS, NOT DRILLS — 





Cotton seed costs over $20.00 a ton this year—more than ever before—and 
economy in planting will cut a big figure in your next season’s profits: so, when 
youcan getabettercrop from only one peck of cotton seed per acre than you 
ever have from six pecks planted with the old-style drill, why not do it? Here- 

after “plant your cotton seed in hills” with a 


HARRIMAN SEED DROPPER. 
The only Cotton Planter made that drops the seed at regular 
intervals—just enough in each hill to insure a good stand. The 
seed don’t have to be rolled or delinted and 1 bushel will 
plant 4 acres. The gauge wheel regulates depth. and 
permits shallow planting, insuring quick germination. 


The Harriman Seed Dropper will save enough the first 
year—in labor, money and increased yie!d—to pay for 
itself three times over. Write TODAY for full details— 
CONVINCING PROOF—of the work of this wonder‘ul, 
money-saving, crop-increasing Cotton Planter, and find 
out where to buy it. 


The Harriman Manufacturing Co. 


River Avenue 56 Harriman. Tenn. 
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“MY BEST CROP AND HOW I MADE IT.” 








$270.40 PROFIT ON TWO ACRES. 





A Big Corn Yield Grown Under Dem- 
onstration Methods. 


Messrs. Editofs: As you ask for 
the best crop reports this year, I was 
asked to make a statement of the re- 
sults of Mr. J. L. Cloaninger’s work 
on two acres. 

Last fall two acres were thorough- 
ly broken to the depth of twelve 
inches, and then well pulverized ana 
sown in winter or fall oats and crim- 
son clover. A fine stand of both oats 
and clover was secured, and during 
the winter several loads of stable 
manure were scattered over the land, 
and in the spring 200 pouads of acid 
phosphate and potash, a 10—4 goods, 
were scattered broadcast. Both oats 
and clover did well, the clover reach- 
ing a height of 30 inches. 

Then the oats were in the dough 
state, the whole was mown cown and 
cured for hay, making 12 two-horse 


loads, estimated at one ton to the 
load, or twelve tons for the two 
acres. <A liveryman offered to pay 


$17 per ton for the hay, but it was 
kept for feed at the farm 

The stubble was then cur up with 
a disk harrow, and turned. un- 
der, and the surface thoroughly fined 
and planted in the Biggs corn. An- 
other light application of manure was 
scattered over the land and two hun- 
dred pounds of. acid phosphate and 
potash were put on with wheat drill 
before planting. Another 100 pounds 
of a home-mixed fertilizer analyzing 
10—4—4— was put in with the corn 
planter. The corn was well cultivat- 
ed according to the demonstration 
methods, and the yield from the two 
acres was 183 bushels. 

So the result is about as follows: 
Corn, 183 bushels, at 80 cents per 
bushel, $146.40; stover, four tons at 
$5 per ton, $20; and 12 tons oats 
and clover hay at $17 per ton, 
$204.00, or a total of $370.40. The 
cost of production, harvesting and 
everything, counting rent of land at 
$10 per acre was $100, which leaves 
a net balance of $270.40 for the two 
acres. 

These estimates were made out 
carefully, and the above figures are 
the results of the work on the two 
acres. This crop is a record breaker 
for this section, and Mr. Cloaninger 
is well pleased with it, but he is not 
satisfied. He says he can do better 
than that and it at work now to beat 
that record next year. 

E. S. MILLSAPS. 

Iredell Co., N. C. 





ANOTHER GOOD CORN YIELD. 





53 Bushels on Land That Had Been 
Making 20. 


Messrs. Editors: I will tell you 
how I made 53 bushels of corn on 
one acre of very poor pire-woods 
land. 

I broke it with a 2-horse disk plow 
about six inches deep, in December. 
In February I broke it again about 
seven inches. [I then put about one 
ton per acre, of compost, made of 
cottonseed, stable manure and acid 
phosphate; broadcasted it with a 
Galloway manure spreader; followed 
with a disk harrow, went over twice 
Laid off with a 10-inch middle burst- 
er, 4-foot rows. About March 15th 
planted in the furrow with a corn 
planter; worked it with a disk cul- 
tivator; when the corn was about ten 
inches high used 300 pounis cotton- 
seed meal in middle; cultivated with 


ing. Made 53 bushels. An average 
yield for the same piece of ground 
has been about 20 bushels. 
I am convinced that corn should 
never be plowed after it gets ten 
inches high; but the land plowed 
deep and thoroughly pulverized be- 
fore planting, then use a gcod culti- 
vator once every week. 

J. H. ELLZEY. 
Osyka, Miss. 





A BOY’S PRIZE WINNING CROP. 


How the North Carolina Boy Who 
Took First Prize in the State Corn 
Contest Made His Big Yield. 


Messrs. Editors: 
County, N. C., is a beautiful cove bot- 
tom. In this bottom corn has been 
raised for twenty-five or more con- 
secutive years, except once, years ago, 
a crop of wheat was raised. This 
year Charles Fuller Phillips, four- 
teen years old in June, raised 135 
bushels of corn on one acre of this 
bottom, as follows: 

April 2nd he broke the ground ten 
inches deep with a No. 20 Oliver plow 
drawn by three mules. Harrowed it 
April 15th. The same day spread 
1,000 pounds of shell lime over the 
ground and plowed it in with a one- 
horse double plow. 

April 27th, laid off the rows 43 
feet apart as deep as possible with a 
long shovel and planted corn 8 inches 
apart, with 100 pounds of guano 
drilled in with corn, one grain in a 
hill. 

April 30th a heavy freshet covered 
the ground. This necessitated plant- 
ing again May 8th. The land bakea 
so that on the 14th and 15th he plow- 
ed it with a gopher. It rained again 
about May 20th, and to loosen the 
baked ground plowed it again Ma) 
28th. 

June 14th applied side fertilizer 
8—3—3 goods, which, with all pre 
vious applications, made a total cost 
of $10. 

June 19th plowed with cultivator. 

June 24th chopped out grass and 
weeds with hoe. 

June 28th plowed it again. 

July 5th plowed it again. 

Gathered the corn in the old way. 
leaving the fodder on the stalk. I! 
was carefully garnered and carefully 
measured strictly under the boys 
contest rules. There were 7,56¢ 
pounds—135 bushels. The corn is 
Cocke’s Prolific. 

This acre is surrounded with corn 
land, and Charles himself cultivatec 
seven or eight acres of this land of 
the same quality exactly, which pro- 
duced 30 bushels to the acre; this 
“contest acre” yielding 105 bushels 
more, at an extra cost of $10 only. 
So the cost of this 105 bushels is only 
9 11-21 cents per bushel. . The acre 
on which this large yield grew is 
easily seen by the larger size, greater 
pumber and greater height of the 
stalks right to the very edge on al} 
the four sides. Were all the stalks 
cut down in the ground on “the 
acre,’”’ and also on the surrounding 
bottom so the stumps of the stalks 
could not be seen, “‘the acre” and its 
exact boundary is still sharply de- 
fined by the larger and more abund- 
ant grass and weeds. The surround- 
ing land looking poor, starved and 
stinted by comparison. So _ this 
acre promises to give a larger yield 
next year for the $10 it has received 
than the other acres around it. They 
look surly, sulky and revengeful as 
though they feel like they had not 
been well treated and would not try 
to do their best. 


In Randolph 


$200 PROFIT FROM AN ACRE OF 
TURNIPS. 


Trucking Crops Often Pay Better 
Than Those More Generally Grown. 


Messrs. Editors: My best crop 
this year was turnips. I began the 
preparation in January. I had a piece 
of new ground grubbed off, and col- 
tered two or three times, and about 
the first of March [I had the land 
plowed closely with bull-tongue plow, 
and used the disk harrow on it sev: 
eral times. [I then spread a thin coat 
of stable manure over the land, 
plowed it under with a small turn- 
ing plow and used the disk harrow 
again until the land was in a fine 
condition. I then planted the land to 
Irish potatoes. I littered the potatoes 
with rotten straw, and digging the 
potatoes about the last of June, I 
plowed under the litter and used the 
disk harrow a few times. 

About the middle of August I 
plowed the land again, and used the 
disk harrow, and then a heavy drag 
harrow, to level the land. I then 
sowed turnip seed broadcast, using 
the Purple Top White Globe variety. 
{ then sowed, broadcast, cver the 
land high grade fertilizer, at the rate 
of 400 pounds to the acre, and cov- 
ered both seed and fertilizer with a 
jrag harrow. It was said to be the 
finest patch of turnips ever seen in 
this community. The largest weigh- 
ed about 6 pounds. I sold a large 
juantity very readily at 50 cents per 
bushel, and have put up quite a 
quantity for winter use. 

Estimating from the yield I made 
the average cost per acre would not 
exceed $20, and the market value 
would be $240, leaving a profit of 
$220, less the cost of warketing 
them, which for me would not exceed 
$20. Thus we have a det profit of 
$200 per acre. 

By sowing clover, cowpeas and 
rye, turning them, thus adding hu- 
mus to the land, deep, thorough 
plowing, using as much stable ma- 
nure as possible, together with a 
very liberal supply of high-grade 
fertilizer judiciously applied, so as to 
give rapid plant growth at the proper 
time, thorough preparation of the 
land just before planting, with good, 
frequent and timely cultivation, I 
believe a small farmer can make the 
largest profits per acre, by raising 
such crops as sweet potatoes, Irish 
potatoes and turnips. 

My net profit on sweet potatoes 
was almost equal to that of my tur- 
nips, and they were grewu on raw 
land. I have commenced treparing 
about six months ahead for my veg- 
etable crops next year, having sown 
crimson clover and rye. Have 14 
acres sown in rye, nearly all of which 
is intended as a cover crop for the 
land. My i tention is to make the 
land grow something of value and 
not noxious weeds and worthless 
grass. And, by the way, the mod- 
ern farmer need not tangle his brain 








with labor-saving implements will 
do it. J. A. W. THOMPSON. 
Graham, N. C. 





by studying what he thinks are the; 
best methods for killing weeds and) 
worthless grass. Frequent cultivation | 





The writer has just made a good, 
light land roller out of an old kitch- 
en tank water-heater from the junk 
pile. It is hollow and light, and I 
thought of filling it with sand, but 
thought it better to ride my own 
weight of 160 pounds than pull 
about 300 pounds or more of sand, 
and I get off and walk when moving 
over rough ground from field to field, 








disk cultivator until corn was silk- 


"F. §. BLAIR. 


—H. Eugene Fant. 
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Jerseys 








At Head of Herd 


Imported Marett’s 
Flying Fox 


P. 3219 H. C. 








Winner at Virginia State 
Fair of First in Class, 


Championship, Grand 
Championsh'p and Grand 
Sweepstakes 2 3 








FOR SALE 


A few select cows rich 

the blood of Gold- 
en’s Ferns’ Lad, Golden 
Jolly, Imported Stockwell, 
Mon Plaisir, Champion Fly- 
ing Fox, King Koffee, Stoke 
Pogis of Prospect, Torment- 
or and other noted sires, 
and with calf to Imported 
Stockwell, the sensational 
$11,500.00° bull; Eminent’s 
Goldmont Lad, winner of 14 
Blues and Championships 
and never beaten in the 
show ring; Imported Mar- 
ett’s Flying Fox, Champion 
of Champions; and our 
great Golden Fern’s Lad 
bull Mona’s Handsome Fern. 
Heifers and young bulls of 
all ages and prices, bred in 
the best blood lines and in- 
dividually worthy to head 
any herd. 

Herd regularly tuberculin 
tested. 

Easy terms to responsible 
buyers. 

We have the goods and 
we propose to make prices 
to get the business. 








in 








Write for Price List 

















Allandale 








ALLANDALE FARM, 


FREDERICKSBURG, :: VA 
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VIRGINIA FARM NOTES. 


Heavy Offerings of Tobacco. 


The sales of tobacco on the Rich- 
mond market week before last broke 
all records for this season, 300,000 
pounds being disposed of on Friday, 
while the sales for the week aggre- 
gated about 900,000 pounds. The 
prices reached high water mark 
when sun-cured wrappers sold at 
$26. The splendid condition of the 
country roads have enabled the farm- 
ers to haul their tobacco right along. 
There were also good sales and heavy 
offerings on the interior markets; 
notably, at Danville, Lynchburg. 
Chatham, Bedford City and Peters: 
burg. 

King Corn Special. 

Present indications point to the 
fact that the exhibit of corn at the 
next State Fair will be one of the 
largest even seen, and although it is 
over ten months away, already the 
Virginia farmers are making in- 
quiries regarding the various classes, 
and contributions to swell the prize 
fund are in order. 


Splendid Corn Exhibit in Halifax 
County. 

Much interest was manifested by 
the Halifax County farmers in the 
corn exhibit at Houston a week cr 
so ago. This fine display of corn 
was gotten together on only 30 days’ 
notice and it speaks weit for the 
farmers of Halifax County, that their 
exhibit was half as large as that 
shown at the State Fair this fall in 
‘Richmond. 

T. O. Sandy, of Burkville, acted as 
judge, and stated that this was the 
best county exhibit of corn he had 
ever seen. 

W. H. Dorin, so successful at the 
Virginia State Fair, did not com- 
pete in the contest owing to the fact 
that he had done much to bring 
about this corn fair. 

It is understood that an effort will 
be made by the Halifax farmers to 
organize a corn growers association, 
and already the school boys through- 
out the county are being organized 
into boys’ corn clubs under the di- 
rection of the county school super- 
intendent. 

The list of awards at the exhibit 
was as follows: 

Best single ear white corn, W. S. 
Vaughan, News Ferry. Second, R. 
T. Edwards, Crystal Hill. Third, A. 
L. Vaughan, News Ferry. Fourth, 
J. H. Edwards, Crystal Hill. 

Best ten ears white corn, R. D.Bos- 
well, Mount Laurel. Second, T. S. 
Canada, Lennig. Third, J. H. Ed- 
wards. Fourth, A. L. Vaughan, News 
Ferry. Fifth, R. T. Edwaids. Sixth, 
Charles Oakes, Lennig. 

Best twenty ears white corn: W. 
S. Vaughan. Second H. A. Manicke. 
Third, J. H. Walton, Clover. Fourth, 
Charles Oakes. Fifth R. T. Edwards, 


Best single ear yellow corn: C. P. 
Sutherlin, Sutherlin. Second, J. W. 
Bitterton, South Boston. 

Best ten ears yellow corn: J. W. 


Bitterton, South Boston. 

Best twenty ears yellow corn: C. 
P. Sutherlin. Second, EB. D. Hender- 
son, Houston. 

J. M. BELL. 





A FREE BULLETIN EVERY FARM- 
ER SHOULD HAVE. 


Every farmer in North Carolina 
ought to have a copy of the October, 
1909, Bulletin of the North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture, contain- 
ing the annual report of the Farmers’ 


addresses delivered at these institutes 
and at the North Carolina Farmers’ 
State Convention. The range, value 
and character of the addresses are in- 
dicated as follows: 


Lectures Delivered at Women’s In- 
stitutes. 

Meats in the Dietary, by Mrs. W. N. 
Hutt; The Danger of the House Fly, 
Miss Josephine Scott; Saving Steps. 
Mrs. F. L. Stevens; Sweeping and 
Dustin~ Mrs. W. N. Hutt; Sanitation. 
Mrs. Siie V. Hollowell; Preventable 
Diseases, Dr. F. L. Stevens. 


Lectures at Farmers’ State Conven- 
tion. 
The Farm Mother, Mrs. Elam; Rela- 
tion of Soil Types to Crop Varieties. 
J. L. Burgess; Soil Preservation, E. 
E. Miller; The Crime of Gullving, C. 
|L. Newman; Doubling the Corn Yield, 
C. R. Hudson; Building Up:our Worn 
out Lands by Diversified Farming, 
Rotation of Crops, and Keeping Live 
Stock, R. W. Scott; Rotation of 
Crops, N. A. Layton; Commercial Fer- 
tilizers and Their Uses, T. E. Brown; 
The Head of the Herd, Dr. W. G. 
Chrisman; Improved Farm Imple- 
ments, Thomas B. Wilder; Soil Im- 
provement, Dr. W. J. McLendon; 














Scal 


San Jose 





KILLED ATA 
SAVING OF 
50 PER CENT 
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market. 
30,000 gals. of solution. 


than last year. 


LAST YEAR we scld three large fruit-growers a barrel each (800 gal. 
of solution) for trial in comparison with other remedies on the 


THIS YEAR we sold those three fruit-growers our spray equal to 


RESULTS tell the story. Our sales this year are ten times larger 





WRITE NOW FOR 


F. G. STREET & CO., 


It gives scores of reports from users. Fruit growers who have been spraying for 
scale for 10 years advise that our spray is the only one with which they have 
been able to compietely destroy the scale, and at half the cost of other sprays. 


31 Railroad St., Rochester, N: Y. 
SE 


OUR FREE BOOK 








laws of nature that underlie all good | 

farming and all domestic industries. 
There will be local, county and 

State organizations, and the work in 














telligent cultivation. 
(2) That the improvement 


winter as well as summer. 
(3) That this “something” 


that is, land-enriching per se, 


Cedar Grove Farm, Benton, 





A Bully Platform Suggested By 
John Sharp Williams. 


Impress upon our people, every day and more and more:— 
(1) That our prosperity depends on our lands and their in- 


depends on having something growing on them all the time— 


stock, cattle and sheep, and wherever possible, leguminous— 


and conservation of our lands 


should be something to feed 


as well as from cattle kept. 
JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS. 
Miss., Dec. 8, 1909. 














Care and Feeding of Farm Work 
Stock; Dr. G. A. Roberts; Advan- 
tages of North Carolina for Dairy- 
ing, J. A. Conover; starting and 
Building Up a Dairy Herd, John 
Michels; Corn Culture, R. W. Scott; 
Soil Improvement, C. L. Newman. 

If you live in North Carolina and 
are not now getting the Bulletin, 
drop a postal to the North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture, Raleigh, 
and ask for a free copy of the October 
issue, and that the Bulletin be sent 
you regularly hereafter. There is 
no charge. 





A Good Work for the Young Folks 
to Engage In. 


Prof. I. O. Schaub, in charge of the 
extension work of the North Carolina 
A. and M. College, working in co-op- 
eration with the State Department of 
Public Instruction and the State and 
National Departments of Agriculture, 
is organizing Young People’s Farm 
Life Clubs. To these clubs any boy or 
girl between the ages of 12 and 20 
may belong. The objects are: To 
quicken an interest in school life by 
linking the school more closely with 
the industries of the farm home; to 
direct into active, intelligent service 
the native power in young people, 
and to develop this power; to teach 
them that taking thought will in- 
crease many times the return from 
their fields, and add immensely to the 
pleasures of their country life; to 
awaken by a first-hand study a wise 
interest in the simple and beautiful 





Institute work and some of the best 





each county will be under the person- 
al direction of the county superinten- 
dent of schools. 

This is a fine work for any boy or 
girl to engage in, and we trust all 
our Progressive Farmer boys and 
girls will write their county superin- 
tendent, or Prof. Schaub and get in 
line. We are sure none will regret it. 





According to the preliminary re- 
port of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, there -has been a 
great increase in the area sown to 
wheat in the South this fall. Per- 
centages of increase as compared 
with last year for Southern States 
are as follows: Mississippi, 75; Tex- 
as, 40; Alabama, 30; Arkansas, 20; 
South Carolina, 20; North Carolina, 
15; Tennessee, 15; Georgia, 10; Vir- 
ginia, 1. The increase in acreage for 
the United States is estimated at 7.9 
per cent. 





In cleaning and reshaping old 
terraces on steep hill sides, if your 
plow is a right-handed two-horse 
plow, turn the left side, which is flat, 
to lower side of terrace and bite off 
this slope of hay and weed stems, 
and you will have an erect, thick 
wall that looks neat, and throw the 
rich land from the terrace which 
has grown too large. I got this 
idea from the South Carolina Ex- 
periment Station field superin- 
tendent, after asking him how on 
earth his terraces looked so neat on 





lower side.—H. Eugene Fant. 








TO THE COTTON FARMERS WHO 
WISH THE BEST. 


We wish to invite your attention to 
the importance of planting the best 
seed, it Is ore of the Fuundations to 
succersful Farming. 

We have a limited amount of 








“SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON SFED” 


on hand. which we quote you at $1.00 
f.0. b, Raleigh. Let us book your or- 
der now for future delivery. 

Write for testimonials If youdo not 
know of tter erits. Onur hook “HOW 
Tt) GROW TWO BALES OF COTTON 
PER ACRE” will be sent upon applica- 
tion, Keferences: Any bank or busi- 
ness house in Ra'eieh., 

W. A. SIMPKINS, Raleigh, N. C. 


Originator and Introcucer of “‘SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC 
COTION SttD"’ 





Grow the Tobacco 
That Pays Best 


Slates Improved Gold Leaf 
Price, 50c per Oz, $5 per Lb. 


Large, hardy plants. Long, silky leaf, 


Pro“uces more wrappers of good colorand 
weight thau any variety now gruwing. 


WARNE, (new varicty for yellow wrap- 
pers). Stans at head of list in Halifax 
Co.. for best yicid of brighis, . 40c. per ez. 


RAGLAND’S CONQUEROR-—Successtul to- 
Nacco growers ¢Ndorse it as une of the bert 
producers of fine bright tobacco, 4uc per oz, 
Get our FREE Catalog—ée cribing over 70 
varie.ies. bver, Farmer should have one, 


Slate Seed Co. Route 2. 


9 South Boston, Va 
ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS, 
















Improved Yellow a 
Globe Onion Seed 7 


Best rust-resisting onion seed ever 
put on the market. Thoroughly tes- 
ted by the largest onion growers. A 








tremendous cropper. No onion equals 
it for storage. Our customers in 1909 
$1.75 per pound, prepaid. 
GREGORY'S NEW SEED CATALOGUE 
SEGORN i ou rinsehoioes alcctions ever issued. 
: egetable seeds a acti 
HONEST ; information for pe Boh i! ee 
ES DS Write for a copy—it’s free, 
3,000 bushels fall 
planted APPLER 
bushels COOK'S 
IMPROVED COTTON SEED at $1 per bushel. 
These seed are grown, ginned and threshed 
ed to be planted or ginned. Full printed di- 
rections for fertilizing and drilling oats by the 
open furrow method sent with each ship- 


harvested over 800 bushels per acre, 
It coutains choice collections of flower and 
J. J. Hi. Grecory & Son, Marecencan, Mass. 
OATS and 4 
on our own farm where nothing else is allow- 
ment. VINEYARD FARM, Griffin, Ga, 
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“ENTERPRISE 


Also makers of ** ENTERPRISE” Bone, 8 


Seed 
Cold Handle Sad Irons, etc. 





MEAT AND 
roo’? CHOPPER 
The most useful of kitchen helps—aninvaluable aid in sausage 
making. It actually cuts anything that goes through it— 42 
meat, fish, vegetables, fruit, etc. Strongandsimple. Made Z&* 
in 45 sizes for hand, steam, and electric power. No. 5, small 
family size, $1.75, No. 10, large family size, $2.50. 


Mills, Sausage Stuffersand Lard Presses, Coffee Mills. Raisin 
ers, Fruit, Wine and Jelly Presses, Cherry Stoners, 


The “ENTERPRISING HOUSEKEEPER” contains 
over 209 recipes. Sent anywhere for 4 centsin 


stamps. ‘ 
The Enterprise Mfq. Co. of Pa., Dept. 44 Philadelphia, Pa. { 


99 






hell and Corn 


Look for name 
“ENTBREPRISE” on 
machine you buy. 








Two Years Credit 
If Needed 


of your own 
the instrument 
and we give 
demni 
insures 


whie 


for the asking. 





IFromFactory toHome 
i\Ona Year’sFreeTrial 





Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


Buy On The Cornish Plan 
which, in brief, places a strictly high grade piano 
or organ iu your home, freight paid if you wish, 
at rock-bottom factory 


mstrument against defect for 25 years. 
Send For The New 
CORNISH BOOK 


The most beautiful piano and organ catalogue 
issued; it shows the choicost of our 5U latest styles 
and explains things you ought to know whether 
you buy from us or elsewhere. The book is yours 


Easy Terms 


rice, upon terms 
choice, giving you 1 year to tost 
before you need decide to ~ 
yes an ironclad Bond of In- 

holds us to this offer and also 


Write for itnow and mention the 





you 


We save you $100 and more on the 
burchase of a piano. 


CORNISH CQ. ene 


are i in—piano or organ. 





Save one-third—buy 
on the Cornish plan. 



















The FARMERS’ GARDEN 


A Seed Drill and Wheel Hoe is in- 
dispensabie—not only in a village 
garden but on largest farms, 

Farmers should grow all manner 
of vegetables and “live on the fat of 
the land.” Should provide succu- 
lentrootsfor Cattle, Swine, Poultry, 
and save hizh priced feed 
stuff. Great labor-say-~ Only One 
ing tools of special of Many 
value forthehome Iron Age Tools 

The 
most 
complete 


tool 
Co 
Ps 


GRENLOCH, N. J. 



















Aconstant supply foras many purposes 
on your place as you desire, No trouble, 
no expense when you have installed a 


RIFE HYDRAULIC RAM 


Pumps water from spring, stream or 
Inexpensive, 
reliable. S action 

Raises water 30 
oe for every foot of fall. 


pond automatically, 


simple. 


and book of valuable 


\ 
suggestions. | 





THE WONDERFUL LABOR SAVER 


Hiatt me FAVORITE WASHER 


The Cheapest and Best. Eve 

home should be provided wi 

one. Washesclean,doesn’t tear 

the clothes, so light running a 

child can operate it, sanitary, 

light and durable. Guaranteed. 

100,000 in service today. Have 

jj, stood the test for 25 years. So 

im low priced everyone can afford 

them and you buy direct from 

our factory, savin e dealers’ profits. Send today 

for our Catalog which tells allabout our Washers and 
Wringers, the Guaranteed kind. It is free. ( 


FAVORITE WASHER CO. BOx 124 MUNCIE INDIANA. 
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THE LEXINGTON 
Lexington Hotel Co. Felix Keegan, Pres., J. E. onahue, Sec-Treas. 


American Plan from $3.50 to $4.00 
Buropean Plan $1.00 and Upwards 


Corner 12th and Main Streets, RICHMOND, VA. 





TER? ACING FARM, DUBLS ITS VALUE. 
$10 WRIGHT FARM LEVEL also best for 








THE NEW YORK HEALTH JOURNAL SAYS: 


‘‘When buying a sewing ma- 
chine, health is of ten-fold greater 
importance than all o' her features. 
Tne Standard Rotary is the only 
machine we know to be utterly free 
from criticism by physicians.’’ 


THE STANDARD ROTARY SHUTTLE 


is the only sewing machine im- 
provement of importance to you 
made in nfty years. 

Don’t make yourself old too early 
by using an old hard running ma- 
chine but write us for free Catalog 
aud Price List of the World’s Best 
Sewing Machine-- 


THE STANDARD ROTARY. 
We also make four other grades 
of vibrating shuttle machines at 
prices $15.00 uv. We will give you 
the name of our nearest dealer. 
The Standard Sewisg Machine Co. 
6438 Cedar Ave., Clevelaad, 0. 




















MONEY MAKER. The Summers Automatic Waxed- 
thread Stitehing Aw! will mend anything. Will repair 
harness, shoes, buggy tops, sew on buttons, tie ecom- 
ferters, stitch the heaviest tug or the lightest glove. 
Never before sold for lees than one dollar. NOW ONLY 
26e, postpaid te any address. Speciai terms to agents. 
Sweet men make barrels of money. 

LAWTON & BUSHMAN., Burlington, Wis. 





IOBACCO FACTORY wants salesmen, good 
pay steady work and promotion: experi- 
ence unnecessary. We give full instruction. 








THE HOME CIRCLE 

















All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ** Aunt Mary,’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. OC. 


























d , the strife; 


Not the jubilant song of the victors,’ 


away, 


the dying of day 
thrown. 


have won; 


the sun 


and there 


a prayer, 


tempts us within; 
holds on high; 


to die.’ 


say, 
of a day? 


Or the Persians and Xerxes? 


Speak, History! who are Life’s victors? 


Io Victis. 


SING THE HYMN of the conquered, who fell in the battle of life, 
The hymn of the wounded, the beaten, who died overwhelmed in 


for whom the resounding acelaim 


Of nations was lifted in chorus, whose brows wore the chaplet of fame, 
But the hymn of the low and the humble, the weary, the broken in heart, 
Who strove and who failed, acting bravely a silent and desperate part; 
Whose youth bore no flowér on its branches, whose hopes burned in ashes 
From whose hands slipped the prize they had grasped at, who stood at 
With the wreck of their life all around them, unpitied, unheeded, alone, 
With Death swooping down on their failure, and all but their faith over- 
While the voice of the world shouts in chorus,—its paean for those who 
While the trumpet is sounding triumphant, and high to the breeze and 
Glad banners are waving, hands clapping, and hurrying feet 
Thronging after the laurel-crowned victors, I stand on the field of defeat, 
In the shadow, with those who are fallen, and wounded, and dying, 


Chant a requiem low, place my hand on their pain-knotted brow, breathe 


Hold the hand that is helpless and whisper, ‘‘They only the victory win, 
Who have fought the good fight, and have vanquished the demon that 


Who have held to their faith unseduced by the prize that the world 


Who have dared for a high cause to suffer, resist, fight,—if need be, 


Unroll thy long annals, and 


Are they those whom the world called the victors—who won the success 


The martyrs, or Nero? The Spartans, who fell at Thermopylae’s tryst, 
His judges, or Socrates? 


Pilate, or Christ? 
—wWilliam Wetmore Story. 








By Mrs. F. 


Pai AKING ONE’S Christmas pres- 
IN \ ents adds very much to the 

“ pleasure of giving for all 
through the various processes one 
gets more and more into the spirit of 
the season. Indeed there are so many 
dainty, tasteful things that are pos- 
sible to the woman with clever fing- 
ers and limited purse that the arti- 
cles to be had ready made in the 
shops, are not seen to advantage in 
contrast to the dainty home con- 
structed gifts. 

First let me mention some of the 
possibilities of crocheted, kuitted, or 
tatted articles. Nothing could be 
more acceptable than a dozen or more 
yards of crocheted, knitted or tatted 
edging for trimming underwear. For 
this purpose let me emphasize the 
tatting in particular. The single 
chain made from No. 80 or 40 
thread is as dainty as can be for dec- 
oration of underclothing and outside 
garments as well. 

Table mats of crochet are exceed- 
ingly popular and useful, particular- 
ly when the table is used without a 
cloth. These mats may be made for 
plates varying in size from 7 to 11 
inches in diameter, for glasses from 
5 to 7 inches, with larger pieces for 
the center, and for platters. If one 
does not wish to do the solid crochet, 
the centers may be made o”® linen, 
buttonholed around the outside, 
and the edge done in crochet. For 








Diching, Grading, Irrigating, Bilding, 
Muney in running lines for others, 
Write now for special agency offer. 
Frank Wright, ve Sp Ga. 


Danville Tebacce Co. Box W 44, Danville, Va, 


Beautiful and Useful Things for 
Christmas. 


The Possibilities in Knitted, Crocheted or Tatted Articles— 
What Can Be Done With a Handkerchief or a Yard of Linen—- 
The True Test of Worth in a Gift. 


L. Stevens. 


much softer and more effective than 
spool cotton. 

Knitted or crocheted belts make 
charming gifts. If knitted they may 
be done in plain garter stitch, or if 
one is clever with knitting needles, 
a simple design may be worked in. 
Likewise in crocheting, they are 
usually made in single crochet, but 
this may be varied to suit the tastes 
and talent of the maker. 

Knitted or crocheted ties are very 
popular just now. They are done in 
the plain stitch referred to above 
and are shaped after the regulation 
silk tie, the entire length being about 
one yard, the long end 12 inches, 
short end 8 inches. For the long 
end, cast on 18 stitches for single or 
45 stitches if three needles are used. 
The long end should be about 2 inch- 
es wide, narrowing to % of an inch 
around the neck and widening to 1 
or 1% inches. These ties may be 
made from white or colored mercer- 
ized crochet cotton, which is sold 
under many names, the most com- 
mon of which is “silkateen.” The 
crocheted tie is also a charming 
shirtwaist accessory, but is not 
shaped in the making, being simply 
a long straight strip, from 1 to 8 
inches wide. 

Knitted and crocheted shoes and 
slippers are most acceptabie gifts. 
The fleece-lined soles can be had at 
25c. a pair; the tops are made and 





mats a epocket cotton is best, being 


then sewed to the soles an‘ finished 
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with scallop or other fancy edge. 
Attach to the sole so that the stitch- 
es will be on the inside of the shoe. 
Not long ago I saw a comfortable 
bed shoe made of white wool, the 
entire shoe done in double crochet. 
The shoe was begun in the center of 
the sole, starting with a chain the 
length of the foot, and worked round 
and round, shaped like a fvot, com- 
ing well up around the ankle, where 
it was secured by a crocheted cord 
and tassel. A gift of this kind would 
be thoroughly appreciated by an in- 
valid. A pretty and attractive device 
is a crocheted cover of bright wool 
for a hot water bag. The one I saw 
had the intitial done in contrasting 
color on the side. This would make 
an exceedingly attractive gift for 
the young girl away at Loarding 
school. 

It is hardly necessary to speak of 
the variety of knitted and crocheted 
shawls and scarfs. Their charm and 
utility have long been high!v valued. 

The plain linen handkerchief may 
be adopted to many uses. An ex- 


| ceedingly dainty baby cap may be 


| made from a 


| or tatting edge. 








single handerchief. 
Fold one edge back to form a finish 
about the face. Finish with seam 
at the back of the head, allowing re- 
maining two corners to fall at the 
back, and by means of buttonholed 
eyelets around the neck a ribbon is 
drawn which brings the cap into 
shape. 


There are pretty shirtwaist sets, 
also made from one handkerchief 
and round thread lace or crocheted 
Cut off one edge of 
handkerchief the desired width for 
a turn-over collar, finish with edging 
and band to fit the neck, the remain- 
ing two corners to be used fcr three- 
cornered cuffs, these also finished 
withwith edging to match the collar. 
Or a handkerchief may be used in 
this way, which makes the pretty 
Dutch collar now so popular. Shape 
handkerchief to fit the neck, having 
a point in the center of back, using 
the discarded corner for a jabot. 
Whip on a dainty edge on both parts, 
gather the piece for the jabot into a 
small band that may be hidden by 
the neck pin. 

Three handkerchiefs will make a 
unique corset cover. Use one each 
for the front and back and a half for 
each under-arm piece. Join the 
pieces with insertion, gather in at 
the waist and finish the top with in- 
sertion, beading, and lace. 

The possibilities of a yard of yard- 
wide linen, which may be had for 
from 50 to 75c. are numerous. First, 
the embroidered belts, now so popu- 
lar. These may have plain or scal- 
loped edges, decorated with braid 
or embroidery. The Ladies’ Home 
Journal embroidery patterns offer 
wonderful variety in the line of em- 
broidery. With one of these designs 
and a piece of transfer paper the 
pattern may be traced an indefinite 
number of times. A single pattern 
could be passed on from one to an- 
other almost indefinitely. This yard 
of linen will also provide material 
for embroidered collars, cuffs, ties 
A yard 
of the sheer handkerchief linen for 
from 50c. to 75c. a yard, ene yard 
wide, also offers possibilities in 
dainty hem-stitched handkerchiefs, 
1em-stitched collars (turn-overs) and 
vuffs, ties with hem-stitched or em- 
broidered ends, baby bonnets. 

Presents which could not be dupli- 
cated in the shops under several dol- 
lars may be made at home at a cost 
f not more than 10 or 15 cents an 
article. 

Aprons are always desirable pres- 


‘ents, from the very useful sleeved 


gingham or percale, reaching from 
the neck to the toes, to the exquisite 
bits. of lace, lawn and ribbon, 12 
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The Greatest Factor in Life. 


HE VERY GREATEST tragedy of life is not the break- 
ing of human ties, as has so often been said, though that 
is sad enough in all conscience, but it is, by misfortune, 

by infelicity, by unworthiness, to miss making ties. 

haps, too little ineistent a truth to us that love is the most signifi- 
cant factor in life. Beauty, riches, luxuries, are all good things 

—they count; but it is love, after all, that enhances enjoyment, 

lends meaning and import to beauty, and supplies a reason for 

being. It costs a great price undoubtedly; we pay heavily in 
anxieties, trepidations, fear of loss, and finally we pay also the 
ultimate price, for we survive the loss and go on along the ways 
that were once ablaze and full of sunshine, with only the slant, 
pale rays of memory to light us—and yet, and yet, love is worth 
it. And in love are included all the varying grades of feeling 
from the first social g»0d-will to the most exclusive and absorb- 
ing friendship, Each in its different degree confers value upon 


life-—From “ The Human Way,” by Loutse Collier Willcox, 


It is, per- 














inches square. Let me mention a 
combined work bag and apron for the 
busy mother, consisting of 6n apron 
18 to 20 inches long, rounded at 
the corners, the lower half of which 
is devoted to a series of pockets. 

Innumerable pretty and useful bits 
may be made from ribbon. Among 
these are fancy girdles with long, 
knotted ends, neck accessories, ro- 
settes for the hair or shoes for even- 
ing wear, sachets, covers for coat 
hangers, fancy bags; but ribbon ar- 
ticles always mean something of an 
outlay, unless we happen to find a 
bargain counter. 

The possibilities of a few yards of 
India linen or lawn are many, but 
I shall mention only three: First, the 
apron; second, dainty hand-made 
shirtwaists; third, flounces for 
petticoats. I can’t imagine anything 
more acceptable as a present than a 
beautifully tucked, embroidered or 
lace finished flounce, all ready to be 
attached to a well fitted petticoat. 
Cretonne, chintz, burlap ana denim, 
of attractive, appropriate coloring 
will furnish abundant material for 
useful presents. Laundry bags, stock- 
ing bags, pockets for the inside of 
closet doors, covers for chests and 
boxes are always attractive. 

Just now there is great enthusi- 
asm over cretonne or chintz covered 
furniture. Old worn couches or 
chairs or chests may be made most 
attractive by a few yards of material 
and some brass-head tacks. In the 
neighborhood of cotton mills these 
cotton goods may be had at a mini- 
mum cost. 

I can’t touch the question of bas- 
ketry, except to say that the girl 
who has a knowledge of the fascinat- 
ing art of weaving reeds or raffia into 
baskets has a wealth of opportunity 
at this season. 

There is great possibility, econo- 
my and real beauty in the old-fash- 
toned rag carpet now woven in short 
lengths—from 1 to 3 yards long— 
and used as rugs. It is a fortunate 
neighborhood that has a weaver of 
these carpets accessible. 

All gifts at all seasons should pass 
the test of usefulness and beauty. 
However plain or commonplace an 
article may be, if it is well made and 
serves a purpose it is worth while. 





A Cheap and Effective Heating Sys- 
tem. 


There is a man just outside of 
Charlotte, N. C., who grew tired of 
cold halls, damp bedrooms and a gen- 
erally drafty house, and he decid- 
ed to have a heating system. He #b- 
tained bids but the best he could do 
was $150, and bis 





would not stand that. Therefore he 
put his brains and hands to work, 
dug out a small cellar under the hall 
of the house, and in it he placed one 
of those big iron stoves that will 
take a whole length of cordwood. 
Very thick brick walls he built about 
it for fire protection and for confin- 
ing the heat which was piped to a 
register on the floor of the hall 
above. The whole cost $15.50. This 
inexpensive home-made furnace has 
been in use three winters and has 
kept every room in the house mod- 
erately warm. A fire in the sitting- 
room grate has been necessary only 
a very few times. 
MRS. W. N. HUTT. 





Keeping Its Feet Warm. 

The quaint English of the French- 
Canadian is often fearfully and won- 
derfully constructed, and is some- 
times a thing of joy. Witness this 
letter received by a firm of stove 
dealers in Montreal, as reported by 
Hygienic and Physical Education: 

“Dear Sirs: I received de 
stove which I by from you al- 
rite. But for why you don’t 
send me no feet? Wat is de use 
of de stove when he don’t have 
no feet? I am loose to me my 
customer sure thing by not hav- 
ing de feet and dats not very 
pleasure for me. Wat is de mat- 
ter wit you? Is not my trades 
money as good like anoder 
man’s? You loose me my trade, 
and I am vree angree for dat. 

And now I tell you dat you are 

a blem fool and no good. I send 

you back at wunce your stove 

tomorre for sure because you 

are such a blem foolish peoples. 
“‘Yours respectfulee, 
“JEAN LA FLEUR.” 

“Pp. S.—Since I rite dis letter 

I find de feet in de hoven, ex- 

cuse to me.” 





I always like to see a girl and her 
father good friends, and by that I 
mean chummy, advisory friends, 
who can talk like equals about any- 
thing that comes up, in the family 
life or out of it. Such a girl is like- 
ly to be level-headed. She is apt to 
make up her mind more slowly, and 
to keep it made up when she has 
once done so, after she has observed 
the cautious and judicial way in 
which her father’s mind sets to work. 
—Helen Watterson Moody in Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 





Human nature, my son, is the ex- 
cuse commonly offered for a man who 
has been acting like a hog.—N. Y. 


slender purse/| Post. 











SHOT SHELL 


— 40 years UMC shells 
have led in quality. The Steel 
Lining in UMC Arrow and Nitro Club 
smokeless powder shells is the latest 

step forward. It keeps out the moisture, 
protects the gun as well as shooter and 
makes the shell shoot better in every 
way. 

UMC are the only Steel Lined shells 
made in America. They cost no more 
than the unlined. 

Made for Remington and all other 

Shotgans. 


The UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE 
COMPANY, - - Bridgeport, Conn. 


Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City 








SALE OF 
SECOND-HAND 


INSTRUMENTS 


The following list of instruments 
taken in exchange as partial pay- 
ments on the Artistic Stieff and 
Shaw piano, are being thoroughly 
overhauled and each one will be in 
fine condition, and might suit some 
purchaser who would like a service- 
able instrument at a low price and on 
easy terms. If so, write at once tak- 
ing first, second and third choice, 
and we will give you a full descrip- 
tion by return mail or in person: 











No. 1, Harrington, rosewood case self 
player $300 
No. 2. Stieff, r sewood case-------...----. 275 
No. 3. Ivers & ond, mahogany case-.--- 250 
No, 4. Mathushek. ebonized case-_------ 250 
No. 6. Emerson, walnut case------------. 200 
No. 6. Braumuiler, oak case------------._ 150 
No. 7. Kingsbury, mah gany case----- 175 
No. 8 Arion, ebunized case-------- g 150 
No, 9. Gilber , ebonized c-se------------. 125 
No 10. Swick, ebenized cxse---------- 125 
No. 11 Windsor, walnut case-- . 125 
No, 12. Croan, walnut case-- - 1% 
No 13. Steinway, square---.-. 150 
No. 14, Newman Broes., squar - 1 
No. 16. Fmpire, square--------------------. 75 
No. 16. Sti- ff, square---.-......-..........-- 70 
N>». 17. Grovesteen, square---------------- . 60 
No, 18, Sti ff, square--------- 60 
N>. 19. Knabe, square cme oe 
No. &%& Pirsson, 6quare-...................... . 680 


Easy weekly or monthly payments, 
if desired. 


CHAS. M. STIEFF 


Manufacturer of the Artistic Stieff, 
Stieff Self Player and Shaw, the 
Pianos with the sweet tone. 








Southern Wareroom 
5 West Trade St. 
Charlotte, - - N.C. 
C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 
Se ee 


When writing advertisers say, “I 
saw your ad. in The Progressive 





| Farmer.” 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any 

subscriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in our columns on the part of any advertiser who 
proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that 
we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, but in any case of actuaily 
fraudulent dealing, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The condition of this guarantee is 
that the claim for loss shall be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper, and 
that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“lam writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Far- 
mer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertisers that 
it carries." 





Average Weekly Circulation First Half 1909, 44,520. 








File Your Papers. 





VERY READER of The Progressive Farmer 
ought to save all his copies of the paper. 
In hundreds and hundreds of instances a 

man will see an article in some issue which does 
not interest him at the time, but for which he 
will have urgent use three or four months later, 
and then, unless he has the habit of filing his 
papers, he is likely to wake up to the tantalizing 
discovery that that particular copy of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is missing just when he needs 
it most. For the convenience of our readers, and 
with no profit whatever to ourselves, we have ar- 
ranged to supply a binder big enough to hold a 
year’s copies of The Progressive Farmer which we 
will send postpaid to any address for only 45 
cents. In addition to this, we will furnish at the 
end of each year a complete index of all articles 
appearing during the year, indexed both by sub- 
jects and authors. This will enable any reader 
with a moment’s notice to find everything we 
have published for a year bearing on any sub- 
ject in which he is interested. 

As we have said before, there is no profit in 
the binders for us, and if they were not of benefit 
to our readers, we should rather not trouble with 
them. As it is. however, the binders double the 
value of the paper to every reader, and we should 
like to see one in every Progressive Farmer home 
in 1910. 














Making the Schools Train for Life. 





"ERY DAY THERE are new and gratifying 
indications of the determination of our 
public schools to train for practical life- 

work, and of all the developments of our mar- 

velous era there is hardly anything of greater 
promise for the future than just this. 











Heretofore the schooling we have had has|/stances in North Carolina of women going 10 and 


caused nine men out of ten on the farms to think 


of themselves as leading misfit lives. Our/and better still, they attend the next year to tell 
schools looked to ‘‘business’’ and the city as the} how the work has helped them. We believe tha! 
logical and ‘dignified’? place for the educated | these women’s institutes in some form should be a 
man. Now, however, the schools are beginning | part of the regular institute work in every State in 
to train for actual farm life, and we even heard | our territory, and that provision should be made 
yesterday of a school in Granville County, N: C.,| for their support just the same as for the insti 
which is arranging to have classes of grown-up|tutes for men. 


farmers every Friday afternoon. 


ning to find a place in the schools; corn clubs are 
stirring the enthusiasm of the farm boys every- 
where; and the agricultural high school, in spite 
of the difficulties in getting started, must soon 
win recognition as a successful part of our educa- 
tional system. 

The good that is to come from this changed 
attitude of the schools it is impossible as yet for 
us to appreciate. When the millions and mil- 
lions of boys on our farms and in our shops feel 
the same keen interest and pride in their work 
which your city business man feels, put their 
hearts into it as fully, and realize the dignity of 
being an educated scientific worker, no matter in 
what industry or business, then indeed we shall 
have almost a new era, not only in the history of 
industry, but in the history of the race. 

Let us work to speed the day. 





The Work Done by Women’s Institutes. 


Nal E ARE IN RECEIPT of a circular issued by 
Yi the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in which information is given as to 
the work for women in connection with the farm- 
ers’ institute work. This work has taken on dif- 
ferent forms in different States, and has made 
great progress in the last few years. ‘‘Last year 
732 meetings for country women were held by the 
farmers’ institute directors in the several States.” 
Some illustrations of the work done in different 
States may be of interest: 
In Colorado last year three domestic science 
courses, of five days each, were held with a regis- 
tered attendance of 1,210. Each woman paid a 
fee of $1, and the halls, lights, etc., were furnish- 
ed by the localities in which the institutes were 
held. 
The Illinois Association of Domestic Science has 
an organization in 79 out of the 102 counties of 
the State, some of the counties having as many as 
eight local organizations. 
In Indiana 67 women’s institutes were held in 
connection with the regular farmers’ institutes 
Michigan has ten women lecturers on an institute 
force which holds separate sessions from the 
men’s meetings. In Minnesota two-day cooking 
schools have been held in connection with the 
regular institutes. In one county meetings were 
aranged for five localities in a circuit. The meet- 
ing in one neighborhood would be on Monday; in 
the next, on Tuesday, and so on until Friday. The 
next week the circuit was gone over again, and 
thus for four weeks. In Utah 70 women’s insti- 
tutes were held with a total attendance of 4,549 
Institute work for women is placed by law on a 
parity with that for men, and funds are provided 
in the same manner. 
North Carolina was the only Southern State 
to report any work along this line. In Tennessee 
a woman’s auxiliary to the farmers’ institute work 
was organized, but no meetings were reported 
3ixty-eight women’s institutes were held in North 
Carolina, usually at the same place and on the 
same day as the men’s meetings, but in a separate 
hall. The ‘‘demonstration car’’ of the women’s in- 
stitute force, which is fitted up as a modern kitch- 
en, is believed to be the first in the country. 
The value of this work has been fully demon- 
strated in every State in which it has been estab 
lished; and the increasing demand for it shows 
how much the women appreciate it. There are in- 


12, and even 20 miles, to attend the meetings: 


The varioys women’s clubs and 
other organizations should take this matter up 





Text-books on agricultural science are begin- 


When it is once made plain that the women real- 
ly want the work established, it will be done. 

And the progressive farmers of the South 
should join with their wives and sisters and 


daughters in getting the women’s institutes start- 
ed and then making a success of them. The work 


inside the home is just as important as that out- 
side, and progress in the two must go together if 
the country life is to improve as it should. 





This Week and Next. 





article this week, which treats of things 
we often neglect, but which are literally 
matters of life and death and, therefore, of more 
importance than any mere matters of financial im- 
portance, there are several features of more than 
ordinary interest. We shall mention only four: 
(1) The good crops reports on page 6, stories 
full of inspiration and practical help to all who 
would make better crops and do better farming. 
(2) Professor Massey’s advice to get out of 
debt now while prices are good and crops fairly 
so. Good advice this is, for, as Professor Massey 
says, the man whose crop is mortgaged before 
it is made is the virtual slave of the man who 
holds the mortgage over him. 

(3) Mrs. Stevens’ article on home-made Christ- 
mas gifts on page 8. It is the habit with most 
of us to put off preparing for Christmas until it 
is upon us; and if we can get over the habit it 
will save much needless wear and tear of both 
body and mind in those last few days before the 
children hang up their stockings. 

(4) The talk on page 5 about ‘‘Arey, the Boy 
Who Had Been Trained.”’ It is the trained man 
who succeeds, and we wish right here to urge 
every farm boy and girl to neglect no opportunity 
to train himself and herself for doing some useful 
work in life and for doing it well. In this con- 
nection, Professor Newman’s announcement of the 
short courses in agriculture at the North Caro- 
lina A. & M. College should be of interest to farm 
boys-—and to older farmers as well. 

We might, of course, call attention to our fer- 


tilizer talk on page 5, and in the same connection 
to Professor Barrow’s plea for a less wasteful 
system of using fertilizers; to Professor Massey’s 
timely spraying notes on page 17; to the batch of 
short Plowhandle Talks, and to the warning on 
page 12 against the papers that advertise patent 
nedicines for stock; but we said we wouldn’t. 

Next week more reports of good crops and 
more helps in making them; more suggestions for 
Christmas gifts; more talk about the things that 
ought to be done right now, and some announce- 
ments of special interest to every reader who 
wants to do better farming next year. 


HH ADDITION to our “$500 More a Year” 





We have no patience with the idea that the ne- 
gro can not be taught better methods of farming 
ind better habits of living. The white man of 
the South has taught him all that he now knows, 
ind when the white farmers adopt better methods 
the negroes will follow. We have to-day a report 
of a negro tenant who made 106 bushels of corn 
on an acre. Others can do just as well. 





Millions of fruit trees all over the country have 
been killed or rendered worthless by the San Jose 
scale. Yet the scale can be destroyed or kept in 
‘heck by spraying with the lime-sulphur mixture. 
[It is time now to get busy and spray your trees; 
and then next spring give them another good 
coating. It will pay every farmer to have a good 
spraying out and to spray his trees regularly. 





The farmer who does not know more about the 
basic principles of farming next spring than he 
does now will have wasted or mis-spent his winter 
evenings. 





“Prevention is better than cure.’ There is more 
religion in digging out stumps this winter than 
in feeling sorry for cuss words and mule beating 
next summer. 





The pretty picture on our first page is repro- 
duced by courtesy of the South Carolina Depart- 





and bring it to the attention of their legislators. 





ment of Agriculture. 
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‘““What’s The News?” 


Congress and the President’s Message. 
rae ONGRESS HAS BEEN in session for over a 




















Lon week, but aside from the President’s mes- 
Fa a\ 

sage and the selection of Senator H. D 
Money, of Mississippi, as the Democratic leader 
in the Senate, there has been nothing done to give 
even the newspapers a headline. Senator Money 
succeeds Senator Culberson, of Texas, who re- 
signed the leadership on account of ill health. 

The President’s message was much longer than 
had been expected, and was along the lines the 
public had come to expect. While the measures 
advocated are all in line with President Roose- 
velt’s policies, the message distinctly lacks the 
vigor in advocacy of those policies which distin- 
guished President Roosevelt. 

“Perhaps the most important question present- 
ed to this administration,’ says the President, ‘“‘is 
that of economy in expenditures and sufficiency of 
revenue.” 

He recommends the issuance of bonds for the 
work on the Panama Canal, and estimates that 
aside from this there will be a surplus of $35,931,- 
000 in the receipts of the year over disburse- 
ments. It is evident that the President is in 
hearty sympathy with the efforts being made to 
reduce expenditures in the various departments. 
In the War Department, for example, the esti- 
mates are $45,000,000 less than for the last fiscal 
year. 

As to the Nicarauguan squabble he merely says 
that the State Department will pursue ‘“‘such steps 
as may be found most consistent with its dignity, 
its duty to American interests, and its moral obli- 
gation to Central America and to civilization.’ 
Stress is laid on the friendly relations with Japan 

“A change in judicial procedure, with a view 
to reducing its expense to private litigants and 
facilitating the dispatch of business and final de- 
cisions in both civil and criminal cases” is also 
recommended, as well as that no injunction should 
be granted without motion, except where delay 
would be dangerous. 

As for the Sugar Trust, assurance is given that 
the Government will ‘‘exert every effort to dis- 
cover all the wrongdoers,” and Congressional in- 
vestigation at present is discouraged. 

The people are believed to desire the establish- 
ment of postal savings banks, which “will be pro- 
ductive of the utmost good.” “Following the 
course of my distinguished predecessor,’’ the Pres- 
ident favors a ship subsidy. Other recommenda- 

tions are for pensions to civil service employes. 
for higher postage rates on magazines and period- 
icals, and for legislation to compel the publication 
of campaign expenses. A special message is prom- 
ised on the conservation of natural resources. The 
quiet tone of the message is in striking contrast 
with President Roosevelt’s emphatic letters to 
Congress. President Taft, if a Roosevelt, is a 
Roosevelt without the “big stick,’”’ and it was only 
with this weapon that the ex-President secured 
any reforms worth while. 

ses 
Cotton Crop Figures. 
SAW F REAL INTEREST to Southern farmers is 
iQ the report of the Census Bureau which 
gives the number of bales of cotton ginned 
up to December ist as 8,878,277, as against 11,- 
008,661 to December 1st last year. 

The number of bales ginned by States is as fol- 
lows: 


Alabama, 919,575; Arkansas, 613,871; Florida. 


55,958; Georgia, 1,677,232; Louisiana, 237,553; 
Mississippi, 866,950; North Carolina, 536,163; Ok- 
lahoma, 504,826; South Carolina, 998,340; Tes 
nessee, 206,357; Texas, 2,212,319. 
States, 49,133. 


All other 


and South Carolina, 8,752. 


nent by conservatively gradual marketing. 
ss 
Growth of Southern Bank Deposits 


N THE 500 STATE banks doing business in 
Georgia there are said to be deposits aggre- 
gating nearly $100,000,000, an increase of 

more than 100 per cent in twelve months. Bank 

deposits all over the South are showing a healthy 
increase, but they are still far below those of 
other sections. According to a report just issued 
by the National Monetary Commission, the average 
deposits per capita for the United States are $237.- 

24. The Middle Atlantic States lead with $433.60; 

New England, $433.00; Pacific States, $347.78: 

Middle West, $190.64; Far West, $161.35; South- 

ern, $71.19. 

West Virginia leads the Southern list with a per 

capita of $112.66; Louisiana follows with $96.61; 

then in order come Texas with $90.67; Virginia, 
$88.61; Kentucky, $86.66; Florida, $86.54; Ten- 
nessee, $71.46; Georgia, $64.23; South Carolina, 
$52.84; North Carolina and Alabama each, $45.- 
41; Mississippi $45.33; Arkansas, $41.14. 
es 


More Light on the English Turmoil. 


E HAVE HAD much to say of the Lloyd- 
George budget which is stirring England 
from center to circumference, but in or- 

der to understand the whole situation, it is neces- 

sary to get in mind some fundamental differences 
between taxation in England and in America. 

The only tax on land as such in England is a 

nominal tax that was levied on land values in 

the time of William III. Land in the cities is 
usually owned in large tracts, and is let by the 
owner on long leases to a tenant who improves 
and handles it as he wishes. The only tax the 
land-owner pays is on the income he receives from 
the rent of the land, and at the expiration of the 
lease all the improvements put upon the land by 
the tenant revert to the land-owner. The tenant 
is taxed on his buildings and improvements, the 
same as an owner in America, and also on the 
income he receives from them if he rents them to 
other parties, as is often the case. If the land is 
left unimproved, and is not leased, the owner pays 
practically no tax. There are said to be large 
areas about London on which no tax at all is paid, 
but which are held by the owners for their in- 
crease in value. The new budget proposes to tax 
this increase in value, ‘‘the unearned increment” 
it is called, and also to levy a reversionary tax 
on Jeased lands. That is, where tenants have put 
improvements on the land and they revert to the 
landlord at the end of the lease, he will have to 
pay a tax on them. The unearned increment tax 
provides for a valuation of all lands to begin 
with, and then another valuation each year. On 
any increase in valuation a gradually increasing 
tax will be levied. 

There is also a special tax on undeveloped lands 
valued at over 50 pounds—$250—per acre; and 

a royalty tax on all minerals taken from the 
land. This tax, like the others, applies to the 

owner of the land, and not to the man working 
the mines; for here, as in the cities, the man 
who owns the land is not usually the man who 
works or improves it. Agricultural lands are to 
be taxed according to their value rather than ac- 
cording to the income derived from them as at 
present, a system which has made it profitable 
to keep much of the most valuable land in the 


practically or absoutely free from taxation. 





These taxes are all very light but they are pro- 


gressive—that is, they increase year by year, and | made of the world in which their lot is to be cast. 
The distribution of the 77,776 bales of Sea|with the increasing value of the land. For ex-|—-James J. Hill, in ““World’s Work.” 


Island cotton: Florida, 25,906; Georgia, 43,118,]ample, the man who owns a valuable unimproved 
lot would pay the first year a small tax on its in- 
The immediate effect of this report was a sud-|crease in value; the second year the rate would be 
den rise in the price on the New York Exchange, | higher on a further like increase, and if the per 
a rise that Southern farmers should make perma-|cent of increase in value was greater there would 


be another increase in the tax on this account. 

It is for this reason that the great land holders 
of England oppose the budget so bitterly. Its aim 
is to make the holding of large areas of unutilized 
land unprofitable, and to shift some of the burdens 
of taxation from industry to land value. The 
Lords, who have held their vast estates for gener- 
ations, paying practically no taxes on them, natu- 
rally oppose any such program; while the working 
classes, who have been virtually shut out from 
any ownership of the soil, greet it with enthusi- 
asm. 

ee 


Other Matters of Interest. 


HE SOUTHERN Commercial Congress in 
R session at Washington last week re-elected 
John M. Parker, of New Orleans, President. 
The Congress declared against indiscriminate im- 
migration to the South, and has a plan going for 
a $1,000,000 building in Washington. 

* x * 
A Captain Loose has just made affidavit that he 
worked out the ‘‘data’”’ for Dr. Frederick A. Cook’s 
“trip to the Pole,’’ that he was to get $4,000 for 
them, and that Dr. Cook has not paid him the 
money. Dr. Cook’s record of his trip has reached 
Copenhagen, where the scientists are getting ready 
to begin work on it, and his personal whereabouts 
remain unknown to his lawyer or the public— 
confidence in him meanwhile suffering a serious 
shock. 

s¢ 8 
Those who are inclined to envy kings and prin- 
ces their wealth and magnificence may learn a les- 
son from the latest news from St. Petersburg. 
The wife of the Czar of Russia has broken down 
at last from the unending terror of assassination 
with which she and her husband and children are 
always threatened, and it is feared that it will be 


many months before her reason is restored. 
=z: & * 


In Alabama 7,000 children have attended schoo! 
eight weeks this year as a direct result of the law 
which forbids their working in mills or factories 
until they have spent this much time in school. 
The mill-owners are said to be favoring the law 
and aiding in its enforcement—a most gratifying 


sign. 
ee 


According to the report of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, the prohibitory legislation in 
the various States has reduced the revenues from 
the liquor taxes nearly $8,000,000 from that of 
last year. -The tobacco taxes have increased $2,- 
000,000. 


s * *& 

President Taft, speaking before the National 
Waterways Convention last week, favored a bond 
issue for the improvement of the waterways, but 
warned his hearers that there was little hope of 


Congress acting favorably on such a proposition. 
s = * 


It is reported that Arkansas is to have a prohi- 
bition campaign. Prof. Jno. H. Hineman, of Ark- 
adelphia, is expected to run for Governor on a 
State-wide prohibition platform. 





A Thought for the Week. 








HEN THE FORESTS are all cut down and 
the mines are nothing but empty holes in 
the ground, the farm lands of the country 

will remain capable of renewing their bounty for- 

ever...» Here lies the true secret of our anxi- 
ous interest in agricultural methods; because, in 


SS 











Kingdom in parks and game preserves, where it is| the long run, they mean life or death to future 


millions, who are no strangers or invaders, but 
our own children’s children, and who will pass 
judgment upon us according to what we have 
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LOOK 


The two up- 
per pictures 
show abso- 
lutely all there 
istothe light, 
simple, sani- 
tary Sharples 
Dairy Tubular Cream Separator 
bowl. It can easily be washed 
perfectly clean in three minutes 
and has twice the skimming 
sta force of common bowls. Wears 
a lifetime. The World's Best. 

The lower picture shows a common, 
disk-filled bowl with 42 disks. Other 
sorts are about equally bad. 

My, Simplicity is only one of many 
sweae Tubular advantages. Do you 
.¢7; wonder that Tubular sales ex- 
ceed most, if not all, others 
combined? ‘That 
sy Lubulars probably 

































sepa- 
ratorsevery year 
than any one 
maker of 

such ma- 

chines 
sells? World's biggest separator factory. 
America’s oldest separator concern. 
Branch factories in Canadaand Germany. 





Write for 
Catalogue 
No. 283 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore. 
Toronto, Can., Winnipeg, Can. 


Big Cut 2%. 


Send your name, quick, for Free Books and 
cut price on Quaker City Feed Grinders, so 
we can reserve one for you to just suit your 
needs and save you all jobbers’, middle- 
men’s and dealers’ profits on 


Quaker 























Grinding 
Mills 


Now sold only direct 
from our big factory 
on our liberal prompt 
shipment plan on 


Free Trial— 
No Deposit, and 
Freight Prepaid 


Convince yourself at our risk 
that the Quaker City Mill 
grinds fastest, does the best 
work with least power and least 
trouble on your part. Ear corn, 
shelled corn, all grains—separate or 
mixed, coarse, medium or the finest 
table meal; try the Quaker on all of 
these. Grinds soft and wet corn just as 
well as dry corn. 

Write for Free Book, cut prices, guar- 
anty, free trial and prepaid freight offer. 

ne of Our New 1910 Quaker City Mills 
will just fit your requirements and make 
you good money. Specify Feed-Mill 

gue. 
A. J. STRAUB CO. 

38th and Filbert Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 






























Use a Lindsey Compost 
Drill and get the greater returns trom your 
steble and lot manure, compost, eic. Fully 
guaranteed. A postal will get our catalogue. 


LINDSEY & SONS, Box 22, Crystal Springs, Ga. 








Write for 
Special 
Price. 


the Western Plow Attachment 


Wakes a SULKY PLOW 
OF ANY WALKING PLOW 
Steadies the plow: A 









control of plow how- 
ever hurd the ground. 
Address 

WESTERN IMPLEMERT CO., 
226 Park St. , Pt. Washington. Wis, 








“+4 Boy can run it as wellas a Han” 











‘When writing advertisers, please jmentior 


* LIVE STOCK 





AND DAIRY x 





Refuse to Carry Human Patent 





N OUR DESK are three high- 

class publications: the world’s 
greatest live stock journal; 
the leading dairy paper in America, 
and one of the very best general 
agricultural papers published in this 
country. 
The mechanical skill showm in 
their make up is of a higk order; 
editorially they are bright, clean and 
forceful; among their centributors 
are numbered the ablest men en- 
gaged in agricultural work in the 
country; and their advertising 
pages attest the extent and excel- 
lence of their circulation, and the 
confidence of the buying and selling 
public. 

These three papers are selected 

for the purpose we have in view, be- 

cause, while they are leaders, they 
are not exceptions; but are typical 
of agricultural journalism in this 
country.. They also serve our pur- 
poses best because they are controll- 
ed by men of national reputation. 
Moreover, these men not only have 
financial control, but they also have 
complete editorial control and dic- 
tate the policies of their respective 
papers. The editor-owners of these 
papers are just a little inclined to 
assume a “holier than thou” air to- 
wards their contemporaries, and that 
they would promptly plead guilty to 
an indictment of possessing superior 
wisdom is doubted by no reader of 
their splendid pages. One of these 
venerable lights of American agri- 
cultural journalism is well known 
to have a special antipathy to patent 
medicines, for man, and the papers 
which advertise them. As evidence 
of this the following is taken from 
one of his recent editorials on ‘‘How 
to Judge an Agricultural Paper’’: 








¢ 





“Carefully look at the adver- 
tisements. If you find sure cures 
for cancer, rheumatism, etc., 
remedies to make fat people 
lean and lean people fat, etc., 
then it is not worth while to 
read any further. Quack medi- 
icines advertise in quack pa- 
pers. 


It is needless to state that none 
of these three papers takes adver- 


tisements of whiskey or patent 
medicines—for man. 
With this prefatory statement 


let us now turn to the advertising 
pages of these three prominent agri- 
cultural papers and ascertain if 
therein is a line of advertisements in 
keeping with the high moral tone of 
their editorial utterances. 

In all three of these papers and in 
most other agricultural papers of 
the country have appeared within 
the present year, large display adver- 
tisements of one of the most flagrant 
and gigantic frauds of the day, the 
so-called stock food preparations. 
These stock foods, medicines, condi- 
tion powders, or by whatever name 
you may choose to call them, have 
been exposed time and again by the 
experiment stations, veterinarians, 
and stock men, in every way it is 
possible to expose such a fraud. 

Are the editors and owners of 
these papers familiar with these 
facts? Do they know that these mix- 
tures are frauds, and that in adver- 





th's paper. 


tising them they are accomplices in 


Stock Medicine Swindles. 


Agricultural, Live Stock and Dairy Papers, Even Those Which 
Medicine Advertising, are Reek- 
ing With Advertisements of the Most Outrageous Swindles in 
Patent Stock Remedies and Patent Stock Foods—Quack Reme- 
dies for Heaves, Spavin, Ring Bone and Rheumatism. 


By Dr. Tait Butler. 


the perpetration of a fraud on the 
very persons whom they profess to 
desire to serve and whom it is their 
duty to protect? Such is almost in- 
conceivable; but it is equally impos- 
sible to think that men of such broad 
knowledge along other lines can be 
ignorant of the fact known by 
thousands that these so-called stock 
foods contain no medicinal virtues 
and sell for a price as far beyond 
their real value, because of the ad- 
vertising they give them, as the gold 
brick of the confidence man. We can 
not, we will not believe that these 
pious editor-owners are knowingly 
and for a price, a party to this 
scheme for swindling their readers, 
but if they are not, then they are 
ignorant — criminally ignorant — 
which is simply impossible. 


“Quack medicines advertise in 
quack papers.’’ In the same issue 
of the paper in which this truism is 
editorially proclaimed, we find ad- 
vertisements of three remedies guar- 
anteed to cure ring-bone and spavin. 
two ‘“‘sure cures’ for “‘heaves,’’ and 
one for rheumatism. Some or all) 
of these patent medicines are also 
advertised in the other two of this 
trio of leading papers and in practi- 
cally all other farm papers. The 
editor-owners of these three papers 
presume to give veterinary advice 
to their readers and then with brazen 
effrontery advertise, and thereby tac- 
itly endorse, a remedy claiming to 
cure ‘‘heaves.”” We submit that one 
who presumes to give advice on live 
stock and veterinary matters is in- 
excusably ignorant if he does not 
know that by the very nature of the 
disease ‘‘heaves” is incurable. These 
so-called cures for rheumatism and 
heaves and all these spavin cures are 
frauds, pure and simple, and the 
merest tyro knows it. 

Any paper that claims that it re- 
fuses an advertisement of a rheuma- 
tism cure for man because it knows 
it to be a fraud and then accepts an 
advertisement of a rheumatism cure 
for the horse, is simply relying on 
the ignorance of its readers to save 
the exposure of its hypocrisy. If 
these papers, and all others that re- 
fuse advertisements of patent medi- 
cines for man and accept them for 
live stock, know that the former are 
fraudulent they alsc know that the 
latter are equally fraudulent. If 
they refuse the one because they are 
too jealous of their readers’ interests 
to enter a compact to defraud them. 





OF DUROC-JERSEY SWINE. 


Bred Sows and Gilts all sold. 
A few Choice Pigs of fall farrow left. 


S. H. Stanbery & Sons, Newport, Tenn. 
DON'T porto ere DUROC JERSEY 


INBREED fey ench ‘Famous blood ™ 


JOHN L, HESTER, Durham, N. C. 


Fox Hounds 


Trained and untrained, all pedigreed 
and guaranteed, list free, either send 
me the money or to the bank of Shel- 
byville, as you prefer. 

ee a ee ee 








Where te Buy Best Stock. 








Sedat] 





Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Gattle and Berkshire Hogs 








Eminent X, atthe head of herd, aon of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10,900. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. C. 




















SELWYN FARM 


THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRES 


CHARLOTTE ° bd . 


NORTH CAROLINA, 








Pigs of both sexes, 3 to 6 months old by Lee 
Premier 3rd ($1,100.00 Son of Premier Long 
fellow), shuriu.st nosed and fanciest headed 
boar in America. {Gilts and Sows bred to 
him. Two registered Jersey Bull Calves. Write 
for booklet and prices. 

EUVGAR B. MOORE, Prop. 
Holstein Bull Calves, $15 00 to $25.00 out of cows 
giving 1.000 to 1,500 gal. milk a year. 
Thoroughbred Pointer Dogs and 


Pups for Sale. 


Pure Duroc Jersey Hogs. 


Fancy gilts bred for spring farrow; cherry 
red color, ready for service boars, also pies 
any age Write for prices to the reliable 
breeders, 

B. A. WHITAKER & CO., 
Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


Mammoth - Black - Pigs 


A pair of this famous breed of hogs will lay 
the foundation for a nice income as the pigs 
sell readily for cash, at big prices. 

One that I sold dressed 978 pounds, Address 


SOHN A. YOUNG, 
Greensboro, N. O. 


suns BERKSHIRES 


Best biood in America in my herd boars— 
Cherokee's Masterpiece. Peerless Premier and 
Hightide Commons (importea). Sows equally 
well bred and include two daughters of Mas- 
terpiece, two daughters of Premier Lengtfellow 
and others of just as good breeding. Young 
steck for sale. Prices reasonable. 

w. WALKER, Union, 8. C. 


REGISTERED 


DUROC JERSEYS 


September Pies, not akin. Bred Sows ani 

Gilts. Boars ready forservice. High quality. 

R. W. WATSON, 

S erling Stock Farm, 
PETERSBURG, - - : 














VIRGINIA. 


RED POLLED CATTLE 


The great milk, butterand beef breed and 
the best for the South. I still have some 
han‘some youngsters well grown, and sired 
by a son of the first prize and Champion Cow 
at the St. Louis Eaposition, no better breed- 
ing. Prices reasonable, 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM, 
Sam‘! B. Woods, Prop., -- Chariottesviile, Va. 
SH+TLAND ure and robust health to chil- 
dren. Make ideal playmates, 


Safe. Inexpensive to keep. 
S allions and mares for breed- 
ing. C mulete outfits. Write to- 
day for our beautiful illustrate 


ed free catalogue, which tells ail about them. 
BELLE MEADE FASM, - - Box 38, - - MARKHAM, VA, 


Duroc Jersey Pigs Cherry red in color, 


plenty of bone and fin- 
ish. Sired by $8,000 boar. Also a few choice 
service boars, bred gilts, and sows. Write for 
prices. L. M. WHITAKER, Mulberry, Tenn. 


We have a few 
choice bull calves 
to offer at attrac- 

tive prices. Call, or write us your wants. 
RUSE DALE *+TOCK FARMS, 
JEFFERS°NTON, Va. 


Poland China Pigs For Sale 
From the largest herd = the State. Write 








An unc: asing source of pleas- 




















HILL, 
Shelbyville, Ky, 


me your wants, 8S. WRIGHT, 
Sykes, 








Thursd 
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13 
they would refuse ihe other for the|therefor, and possibly destroying 
some reason. We are, therefore,|the health of his live stock, also, as LET US TAN ats * 
reluctantly driven to the conclusion | great a crime as taking his money qs ef armin 
that they refuse advertisements of|without value and destroying his eine. 
patent medicines for man because | health. ih yt 
they know public sentiment has been If patent medicines for man are j John Deere 


developed to a point where they dare 
j not disregard it, and they take these 
equally fraudulent advertisements of 
patent medicines for live stock be- 
cause as yet public sentiment has 
not been educated up to the point 
of actually counting the taking of a 
man’s money without giving value 





fraudulent and unfit for publication 
in any paper, then patent medicines 
for live stock are equally fraudulent 
and equally unfit to appear in such 
paper. 

This is a plain fact which the 
simplest mind can grasp—‘‘Quack 
medicines advertise in quack papers.’ 








Acclimating Northern Horses to the 
South. 


A Horse Suffers More From Change of Climate Than Other 
Animals—He Should Be Worked Slightly and Carefully Look- 


ed After the First Year. 


MISSISSIPPI correspondent 
RK | writes that a bunch cf North- 
oy ern-raised horses have not 
done well this summer since coming 
South in the spring. He states that: 
“They have been on good Bermuda 
pasture, besides getting one feed of 
corn a day; but while they have ex- 
cellent appetites, they continue to 
lose flesh. They worked some this 
spring, but have done nothing since 
the first of August. I think the trou- 
ble comes from the change of cli- 
mate.”’ 

Those familiar with such matters 
have observed that horses suffer more 
from what appears to be pure accli- 
mation than do cattle or pigs when 
brought from the North into this 
climate. The effects of the ticks and 
tick fever which is sometimes called 
“acclimation fever,’ but is in no 
sense such, are not in any way due 
directly to the climate. Apart from 
these ticks, cattle appear to suffer lit- 
tle, if any, from the change of cli- 
mate. Hogs apparently suffer none 
at all. With horses, however, there 
seem to be more susceptibility to the 
climatic change. This may be, and 
no doubt is, increased by the fact 
that the horses are almost always re- 
quired to do more or less physical 
work. In fact, there is some ground 
for the often expressed opinion that 
this work makes all the difference 
noticed between the process of accli- 
mation of horses and other animals. 
Most observers, however, agree that 
horses suffer more or less from the 
Climatic change, independent of the 
work or treatment they receive. 

In the case referred to above, the 
feed should be suitficient to maintain 
the horses in good condition, provid- 
ing the work given prior to August 
the first did not produce some dis- 
eased condition, particularly some 
disturbance of digestion. This seems 
the most common complication aris- 
ing in the acclimation of Northern- 
raised horses. They frequently suf- 
fer from indigestion, and in suvh 
cases the fact that the appetite re- 
mains good is not proof that the ani- 
mals are receiving sufficient nourish- 
ment. Rw 

Certain general rules may be laid 
down for the handling of horses the 
frst summer after being brought 
South: 

(1) If horses are brought here 
early in the winter, they do better 
the next summer than when brought 
here late in the spring. 

(2) As a general rule, these horses 
should be worked very carefully and 
Moderately the first summer. 

(3) They should be fed with more 
than usual care also. While they 
should be fed liberally, they must 
hot be overfed. Especially should 
they be not overfull when given ex- 
cise. All hay should be given at 
tight, and then only in moderate 
quantities. Since the change of feed 
is complete, care should be taken to 
%e that it is properly balanced, has 





sufficient variety, and easily digested. 

(4) In case any animal does not 
seem able to stand the work, or do 
well on the feed, a change should be 
made. Even though it is thought the 
animal ought to do the work required 
on the feed given, if it does not do 
so, a change should be made. Itisa 
condition, not a theory, to be dealt 
with, and it is better to throw the 
horse out of work, or make some 
change of feed, than to do permanent 
injury to him. 





THE BUSINESS OF DAIRYING. 

We are in receipt of a copy of a 
book entitled, The Business of 
Dairying, by Charles B. Lane, Assist- 
ant Chief of the Dairy Division of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. This book of over 200 
pages covers the business side of 
dairying pretty thoroughly, but is 
more particularly suited to the needs 
of the dairymen of the Northeastern 
part of the United States. There is, 
however, sufficient in it of interest 
and value to the Southern dairyman 
to justify him in purchasing it. It is 
publish by Orange Judd Co., New 
York, at $1.25; and may be obtained 
through The Progressive Farmer at 
that price. 





Modification of Southern Cattle 
Quarantine. 


By an order issued by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture effective Decem- 
ber 6th, the following areas are re- 
leased from Federal quarantine for 
Texas fever or tick fever of cattle: 

In Texas, Scurry County. 

In Oklahoma, Harmon County, that 
partion of Greer County west of the 
Kansas City and Orient Railway, that 
portion of Caddo County north of the 
Mangum branch of the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific Railway, and the 
remainder of Canadian County. 

In Arkansas, the counties of Mis- 
sissippi and Poinsett. 

In Tennessee, Warren County and 
the remainders of Putnam and De- 
kalb counties. 

In South Carolina the Counties of 
Occonee, Pickens, Greenville, and 
Anderson. 

In Virginia, Lunenberg and Meck- 
lenburg counties, and Bruton district 
of York County. 

This action is taken as a result of 
the progress made in the extermina- 
tion of the ticks which spread the dis- 
ease. Since the beginning of this 
work in 1906 over 80,000 square 
miles of territory have been freed 
from ticks and released frum quar- 
antine. : 





“Do not think the other fellow’s 
opportunities have been greater than 
yours; he made them.” 

furnished 


as JOS. MCCLAMROCH, 


Mocksville, North Carolina. 








I pay best prices or all 
kinds of Fors and pay ex- 
press. Prices and tags 














Whether Cow, Steer, Bull, or Horse 
Hide, Calf, Buz, Deer, or any kind of 
hide or skin, soft, light, odoriess and 
moth-proof for robe,rug,roat or gloves, 
and make them up when so ordered. 

e ae wet — lliustreted catalog, 
prices, shipping tags and instruc- 

pai by th the I oF ye fur 

a of large w p 

animal skins in the wortd. eee 

Distance makes no difference what- 
ever. Ship three or more cow or horse 
hides together from anywhere, 3 
by <4 — the byes coed both wa: 

# and gloves, do 
and head mounting. ap 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
Rochester, N. ¥., 


~~ 
m4 
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Bet 

F interested in farming, get our FREE 
} book called “‘ BETTER FARMING.” 
Uh; Fo It tells all about— 











—_ ™ Alfalfa Making Hay 
Dairying Fighting Frost 
Sell Your Fur|| ™ % 
Corn Crops Cultivation 
er gece oS Stock Feeding Cotton Crops 
Art of Plowing Soil Fertility 
In the North Boll Weevil Gasolene Engines 
an hes Controlling Weeds Adjusting Plows 








Sell your fur in the market. Send your fur 
where it is used. Weare located in a small 
town within a few miles of Canata ana New 
York City, the world’s greatest fur markets. 
We own our plant and run on half the ex- 
pense of New York City dealers. We get as 
much for our fur when we sell as dealers in 
Northern cities, but having low expenses we 
are in a position to pay from 10 to 30 per cent. 
more than such dealers. Dealers in Southern 
cities, such as Baltimore, Memphis, Neu Orieans 
or St. Louis, sell their fur to dealers in Northern 
cities. 1{ you sell your fur to dealers in South- 
ern towns and cities you don’t get as much as 
even the dealers in Northern cities will pay 
you. Jf you sel! fur to deal: New York or 
any otner Northern city you get 10 to 30 per 
cent. less for it than we pay. Get wise! Send 
to-day—now—Ior our catalogue, trappers’ and 
buyers’ guide and pricelist. Free for the ask- 
ing. It wiil open your eyes and show you how 
to get more $$$ out of your furs this winter. 

CORRY HIDE & FUR COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 4127 Corry, Pennsylvania 


Don't Throw Money Away 


by selling your raw furs in small markets. 
Ship direct to New York, thegreatest fur 
market inthe worid We want Mink, Otter. 
Skunk, Goon, Porsum, Rats and all other 
American furs. Write for price list, tags. re 
ference, shipping instructions, All free. Ad 
diess Department P. 


J. S. LODEWICK COMP’Y, | |" 


CEE 
Exporters of Raw Furs =i We will send you the 80-page, illus- 
122 University Place, :: NEW YORK. | |]trated book free if you write and ask for 


Package No. 2. 
Trappers— 
Mention the package number sure, then 
Fur Traders "y 


you will get exactly the right stuff. 
We are paying the highest prices ever known 


for Furs of al. kinds from all sections of North DEERE & COMPANY. MOLINE ILL 


——, We have oe ineness Fur : re in 
6 wor an: we Ww giadly send sou our 

When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 


FARM LEVELS 


and address. A postal will do. 
MYERS, BOYD CO., - 209 Main Street, - St. Louts, Me! 
$10. and $15, 
Owners From the Atlantic to the Pacific 
For Terracing, Ditching, Draining, Grading, Road 


Setting Out Orchards, 


Hired Help 
Costs Big Money 


Your land is high priced and hired help expensive. 
There is only one way to make big money—use im- 
plements that cut down the cost of your crops. Isn’t 
it true that when you break something on a plow it 
is nearly always a cast part? Wherever strain comes 
on a John Deere Plow there you will find steel—tool 
steel. Take any plow that has had hard work for 
five years, put it along side of a John Deere which 
has been in service that long—and see the difference. 
Then there is no paint to cover up poor material. 
You can see the wear and the defects. The John 


Deere will be solid, staunch and ready for the hard- 
est job. Then you begin to know that quality counts. 
You can take pride in owning a John Deere— 
the standard plow of the world for 
two generations. 


it 
















































Are, Being Welcomed by Land 
wen a) 
Outfit 


Complete 
instructions, 


Shinped Anywhere 
» 0.0. and 
express char- 
ges subject to 
examination. 





Levelling Buildings and Foundations, Irrigating, 
Getting Angles, and < very sort of work requiring a Level. With 
@ BOSTROM ontlitin his possession, no man needs a Surveyor or 
Civil Engineer. Simplicity, Accuracy, Durability, GUARANTEED, 
$10.00 Outfit has Globe Sight, and $15.00 Outfit has TELESCOPE 
with Magnifying Lenses enabling you to the Target 
over 400 yards away. 

ORDER TODAY, direct from this offer—or, if more complete 
information is desired, write today, Address, 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO., 
158 Madison Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 













































ua More 


Horse doctors and authorities recommend that horses be clipped in 
season. This applies particularly to farm horses. They work bet- 
ter, sleep better and keepin better condition if they are without a long, 
heavy, Sweaty coatof hair. They are less liable to catch cold andcan 
be cleaned in one fourth the usual time. Long hairsaps ahorse’s energy. 
No man can work in a heavy fur overcoat all 
the time, neither can a horse work under similar 
conditions. This is especially true in the spring 
when a horse is soft. 

ome H tewart machine is so simple 
Clipping is Easy 3e stedy"can chp horses by 
guiding the knife while the crank is turned. We have 
made it so durable that it will last a life-time. giving good 
service all the time; this a ly dete 

wi re enclosed fr Di 
poy pre phen isis are cut from the solid steel] bar and are made file hard. 
sami Hy is a better machine than 

The StewartNo. 1,22". Horse Clipping Machine Su,trs“icr che seasons 
above stated—but it COSTS LESSthan mostothers. This is because thereare FEW 
PARTS and no DELICATE MECHANISM. It’s as simply made as it is operated, 
so we can sell the WORLD'S BEST MACHINE — the Stewart— for... $7.50 
Crder Today. Get it from your local dealer or send $2.00 with order and pay balance 
to expressman. Catalog sent free. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 157 OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 
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Fill Your Purse 
SST TT 

in Arkansas and East Texas as hundreds of 
others are doing. Farmers,who, like you, have 
found it hard work to get ahead on the 
worn out soils of o!der sections, have trans- 
ferred their efforts to the rich, virgin lands 
down there and are quickly becoming 
prosperous. Their land yields bigger crops 
than they ever got up north, and it cost 
them much less per acre. $5 to $25 at this 
time, will buy rich, virgin land there, that 
will produce from 40 to 50 bushels of corn 
pei acre, 20 to 30 bushels of wheat and big 
yields of fruit and truck. Do you fully 
realize how great an opportunity there is 


in Arkansas and East Texas 


and how soon st will be gone? How much 
better off you would be, if you were farming 
on these fertile lands where there is every 
natural advantage to help you—plenty of 
rain, a long growing season and a mild 
climate with so little Winter that you can 
work outdoors every month. Your stock 
can graze all year and requires no costly 
barns to shelter it. ‘There are good near-by 
markets and schools and churches are in 
every district. \ 

You will never know how big 
the opportunities really are 
until you investigate. Send fcr 
frce copies of our books about 
Arkansas and Eastern Texas. 
Post yourself on conditions. 
Take advantage of the low 
fares offered twice each month 
by the Cotton Belt Route.Make 
@ trip down there to look a- 
round. It will be astart on the road to prosperity. 
W: ay— tomorrow you may forget. 

E.W. LaBeaume, G. P. &T. A., St. L. S. W. Ry. 

1427 Pierce Bldg, St. Louis 












FIND PLEASURE AND PROFIT IN 
GROWING GOOD PECAN TREES 


But the stock must be reliable—that’s vital. Our 

ecan trees are grown in the best section of the 

Pecan belt, by a specialist with record. 

‘ecans have a fine future—nuts popular, brin, 

by rices; the timber in great demand. Now's 
ust time to start a grove. i 
Write for free illustrated booklet on Southern ! 
frait-bearing trees. e® guarantee a **sq | 
deal "’—replace any tree that isn’t right. | 
{ 


JEFFERSON NURSERY CO. 
Bos A :28 Monticello, Florida 














Industrial Christian College 


Cam Accemodate 100 New Students. 


Terms: Pay students, $10 per month: wor? 
students, $25 down and four hours wor? 
per day. Artesian water. 





JOHN W. TYNDALL, A. B.. Pres. 
Some fancy Guernsv 
Heifers; some fancy 


FOR SAL 


choice Milk Cows. We have about 400 
cattle in our herd. $e 


SPRAY CATTLE COMPANY, 


SPRAY, N. C. 








FOR S4L€, rine 416 acre Farm. in Perquimans 
Countv. N. C. . per acre, «specially adanted 
to CoTTrow and diversified farming. ood 
two s'ory dwéiting, thre® miles from town on 
N &&. ReR. Goo roads on front and beck. 
Send for soll analysis. F.H_ NICHOLSON. 
Greensboro, N. C. 





TWO FARMS 
in Piedmont Virein'a, for sale. Description 
Pagers OF, SINGLETON DIGGS. 
buyer. ° [on boas Ve. 





Use and Misuse of Fertilizers in South 
Carolina. 





The Expense for Fertilizers per Pound of Crop Produced is 
Increasing—Why Many Fail to Get Profitable Returns from 


Them—We Must Make a New 


N ARTICLE in The Columbia 
State of December 7th, gives 
DYES some very interesting figures 
in regard to the increase in the use 
of commercial fertilizers in this 
State for the past six years. 

With a tax of 25 cents a ton on 
all substances used as fertilizer, ex- 
cept cottonseed meal, there was paid 
to the State Treasurer in 1903, 
$109,445 in fertilizer taxes, thus 
showing a consumption of 437,780 
tons. The total income from this tax 
including the tax on cottonseed meal 
amounts to $194,144.16. This is an 
increase already over the receipts of 
last year of over $25,000. For the 
year ending June 30,1905, the first 
year that cottonseed meal paid this 
tax, there was consumed 404,447 
tons of mixed fertilizers, and 77,160 
tons of cottonseed meal. 

From that time to the present 
there has been an increase in the 
total revenue from all fertilizer sold 
in this State of $65,473.45, repre- 
senting an increase of 16,368 tons. 

A first glance at these figures ap- 
parently shows increased agricultural 
progress. But a comparison of the 
facts with a corresponding table of 
the yields of cotton and corn, the 
staple crops of this State, will not 
show a corresponding increase. We 
are bound to come to the conclusion, 
therefore, that the expenditure for 
fertilizers per pound of crop is on 
the increase. If then our inerease 
in crop production does not keep 
pace with the increase in our ex- 
penditures for fertilizers, the ques- 
tion arises: ‘‘How long can we con- 
tinue this practice?” 

If the awakening interest of the 
people of this State in the use of 
humus and winter cover crops and 
the legumes continues to grow as it 
now bids fair to do, it will save us 
form the catastrophe now so clearly 
indicated by the above figures. 

This danger is the all powerfu’ 
and insistent reason why the farm- 
ers of the South, and of this State 
should turn their attention toward: 
raising another crop—a crop of ma- 
nure. 

It would also be indeed interest- 
ing and instructive to know just how 
much of this fertilizer was properl: 
used, thus gaining .a profit, and wha’ 
percentage failed to return a legiti 
mate profit because it had been im- 
properly used. I am sure if it were 
possible to get these facts into fig- 
ures, it would astonish most of us 
There is not the shadow of a doub' 
that many tons of this fertilizer not 
only have not yielded a profit, but 
in many instances have caused an 
actual loss, because they were not 
used with an intelligent understand- 
ing of the needs of the soils and 
plants to which they were applied. 

Then, while we are studying how 
best to reduce our fertilizer bill, let 
us at the same time strive to learn 
how to increase our profits from 
what we do use. I do not advocate 
the discontinuance of the use of 
fertilizers I believe that we will al- 
ways find it profitable to use com- 
mercial fertilizers in some form. But 
we must learn how to use them to 
produce maximum results. This 
knowledge can only come after a 
close study of the deficiencies of his 
soil by the individual farmer. 

Such a study will at the very out- 
set show us that we can no longer 
depend upon ready-mixed goods, but 
must mix our own foods in accord- 
ance with the needs of the crop they 
are to serve. 

There are many other reasons 





Crop, a Crop of Manure. 


why we must abandon the use of 
ready mixed fertilizers. Possibly the 
one that will appeal most di- 
rectly to the farmer is that by so 
doing he will be able to effect quite 
a saving. From first to last the av- 
erage farmer can effect a saving of 
from one to five dollars a ton by 
mixing his goods at home. Then, 
too, he knows from just what sour- 
ces the various elements of plant 
foods are derived, and just how they 
are going to effect his soil and 
plants. 

Another thing that will effect 
quite a reduction in our fertilizer 
bill will be a more intelligent study 
of the conditions controlling soil fer- 
tility. We must remember that 
there are other factors that enter 
into this condition; some of them 
of even more importance than the 
actual plant food contents. Very 
often the decrease in our crop yields 
is more due to other considerations 
than to an actual lack of plant food. 
It may be more efficient drainage, 
more vegetable matter, or better 
tillage, that is required, and with 
these defects corrected, we may of- 
ten get far greater returns from the 
fertilizers used. 

All of the above, then, tends to 
show that farming to yield the best 
results should be made a close 
study. It is as purely a business as 
is that of the largest manufactur- 
er or merchant, and the best suc- 
cess can only be attained in the one 
as the other, by the closest of study 
and application. 


D. N. BARROW. 





Allandale Jerseys. ‘ 


We desire to call especial attention 
to the full column advertisement of 
the Allandale Farm, of Fredericks- 
burg, Va. This is one of the very 
best herds of Jerseys in America. 
Any of our readers who desire to in- 
troduce new blood from the best 
strains of the world will do well to 
correspond with the Allandale Farm. 
Their advertisement shows the blood 
and different strains in the herd. 





Clemson College Extension Divi- 
sion is planning a series of institutes 
ind extension schools to be held in 
he various Congressional districts 
luring the months of December, 
January, and February. It is plan- 
ned to hold these meetings at the 
‘ounty school houses, as by so doing 
hose who need this work are more 
ipt to be reached. 





There is no better paper for the 
voung folks, and the whole family 
tircle, than The Youth’s Companion, 
und every home where there are 
young folks needs a paper for them. 


ee 
————— 


Thursday, L 


——_——_—_ 
—————— 





-: THE FARMERS’ MARKET PLACE:. 








Readers who have considerable numbers 
of live stock or poultry, considerable quan- 
tities of improved seed, or « ontiderable 
areas of land, should use display ads in the 
proper departments of our paper: but for 
the convenience of all who do not wish 
larger space, we wi'l insert ads tor our 
Progressive Farmer readers in this de part- 
ment and in this style type at the rate o1 4 
cents a word for one werk two weeks 7 
cents a word: three weeks, 10 cents; four 
weeke, 13 centre; three months, 40c.; six 
months. 7fc.; one year, $1.25. Each word 
number or initia! (including name and 
address) c unted ae a separate word. Send 
cash with order. Ifthe rate seems high 
remember It would cost $880 for postage 
alone tosend your ad by letter to each 
home to which we carry it at tnislow rate, 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $}, 











Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. for bree ding, Ap- 
ply at once ty, &. J. Nance, Stem, N.C 





Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, for sale, Write 
for prices. L. 1. Parrott, Sumter, S. C, 





Wanted-Young Jersey cow: fresh. Addr 


Box 96, Aberdeen, N.C., with detailed inden 
mation, 





Three thorcughbred Mares and two Colts, 
forsale. Wil: trade for mules or cattle. John 
T. Lewis, Clarkesville, Va. 


Soja Beans and Field Peas for sale. Buy 
from first hands ani save money. Jonathan 
Havens. Washinagton, N. C. ; 








“te & a iv a also Soy Beans {or 
sale, ces and samples on request, 
L. Mann, Lake Landing. N.C. a: 





Will sell registered Berkshire Boar, year 
ald, three fifty pounds, forty dollars. T. G 
Wade, Fayetteville, N.C. R. 1. : 





Registered Jersey Calves and Berkshire 
Hogs, now ready toship. White Oak Farm 
J. W Robinson, Prop., Newtor, N.C. ? 





Wanted to Exchange.—A grey hound, just 
grown, for pies, sheep or goats Stamp for 
rep'y G. M.¢ hapman, Bostic, N.C, 





Silver Spangled Hamburgs, Buff Orping- 
tops and single Comb Black Minorcas, for 
sale. Bridgeport Farm, Bux 15, Selma, N. 6, 





Engine Bargains, fifteens twenties, thirties, 
stationary, fifteen skids, fiiteens and cights, 
mounted, sniendid condition, cheap. Bx 84, 
Salisbury. N C. 





Farm f r sale—1.000 acres nesr Kinston, 
Nice bull-ings. Good land. Worth invest 
gating. Ask for list. R. E. Prince, Raieigh, 
North Carolina. 





Simpkin’s Prolific Cotton See“, for sale, 


Careiully selected, and gli ned tor pl#nting,}) 


75 ctx, per bushel, f. o. b. Buy whi'e cheap, 
Apply to J. W. Keith, Rocky Point, N. C. 





Wanted—Position on tarm by greduate in 
agriculture of the N. C, College of Agriculture 
aid Mech:-nic Arts. References furnished, 
Address No. 5 W. Hargett St., Raleigh. N.C, 





Oyster Shell lime foragricultural! purr oses, 
eacked, at per ton. Crushed Opsster 
Shel s for pouitry. sacks of 100 Ibs., 60c; ton, 
29.00, Allf. o. b. cars at Georgetown S. ¢, 
Bresiauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, 
South Carolina. 





Two good Farms, in South Side, Va., for 
sale, at 1-2 price. 163 acres. at $7.0 and 30 
acres, at $15.00. 1-2cesh. My reason for sell- 


ing. 1 am ergsged in the luawber business,’ 


F. D. Wilson. Skipwith, Va. 





Pure tred imported Rull, for sale. Sire 
Maitiand Rex. P_ S&., 3776. In Isle of Jersty 
Herd Book: dam Gipry Bell, P. S. Folio 2 
sald Herd Book. This bull was dropped April 
6, 1906. Ral. igh Creamers, Ralcigh, N.C. 





Improved Large Yorkshire Sows tn farrow, 
servi.¢ Boars and Pigs. and Fssex Pigs cheap. 
Thoroughbred Angora Goats; Chattan: ogs 
reversible Avery and Rock Island right 
hand disc plows: large feed cutter. McCormick 
binder: finest Mammoth Bronze turkeys took 
firet pr mium lIsst Charlotte Poultry Show. 
J E Coutter, Connelly’s Spr.ngs, N. C 








500 Apple Trees. 


300 bus. just m»rketed about £200 cash profit; 
trees 6 years old and up, 22 bus. t” fs fall from 
one of the older trees, 104 acres. 20 rich bot 
tom, 30 upland fields, balance «ood, house; 
new stable; spring water: owner has other 
property and to settle metters at once will 
sacrifice for $1500, $800 may remain on easy 
terms. Wm. D. Strout, N. Wilkesboro, N.C 





RB. P. ROCK PUULLETS, ready to lay in 
2 Jan., $100 each, 
KKONZE TURKEYS Toms. four collars. 
No Hens. : 33 








THOS, P. WHARTON, - Washington, N.C. 





FARMERS. ATTENTION! 50 R. c. Rhode Island 
Rede, 75c to $1.00 each. * Exhibitioners” priced 
on request. Kook orders for eggs trom prizé 
matines. $2.5" per 15. 

Mks. J.C. DEATON. - + Landis, N.C. 








THE : IMPROVED : RANEY : CANNING : OUTFIT 





The Finest and Simplest Process Ever Invented 





Made in all sizes and prices from $5.00 up and eutted to both HOME and MARKET CAYNING. The 
finest Ganned Goods in The World put up by farmers and their families, Write now, 
and get our free catalog giving full information, and pre pare for the n« xt crop. 


THE RANEY CANNER COMPANY, - - - - - 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


— 


> 
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mcoeroraTeo 


HAND, and ENGLI 
E, Raleig: 





ih, N. C., . 


or Charlotte, 
etc., by mail. Send tor Home Study Circular. 








A School With a 
Reputation For 
Doing High Grade 


Work. 


One of the best equipped schools in the South. THE LARGEST. The strongest faculty. MORB 4 

GRADUATES IN POSITIONS than all other schools in the State BOOK KEEPING. SHORT- 
SH. Write for handsomeCatalogue. Address 
We alse Bookkeeping, 


KING’S BUSINESS COL- 
. Shorthand, Penmanship, 


ono meere 





With 


e GET A | 
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‘ GET A MANURE SPREADER. 


> farm tools today, and we have scores 
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BUYING AND SELLING. 








With Our Advertisers. 








The Biggest Offer in This Week's 
Paper is on Page 20—What Some 
Farmers Say. 


The biggest offer in this week’s 
Progressive Farmer is Wm. Gallo- 
way’s big manure spreader offer, on 
page 20. There’s no doubt about it 
that the manure spreader is about 
the most popular of all improved 


of letters from Progressive Farmer 
readers who have tried the Gallo- 
way and think it impossible to beat 
it. A few of these letters are given 
beneath: 

Timberlake, N. C., Nov. 1909. 
I have recently purchased a Gallo- 
way manure spreader, and find it to 
be entirely satisfactory. With this 
machine one man can do the work of 
several handling the manure the old 
way. I think every farmer should 
own one if possible, for it is a great 
machine for the farm. 
Very respectfully, 

Cc. G. READE. 


Lawndale, N. C., Nov. 8, 1909. 
The Galloway manure spreader 
will do all they claim. Several hired 
mine this fall and are pleased with 
the work it does. It makes heavy 
work light work—that is, if you have 
a good heavy team to work. We are 
smail farmers. 

Respectfully, 
W. B. HOYLE & CO. 


Edenton, N. C., Nov. 8, 1909. 
The Galloway manure spreader 
works beautifully, and I find it a 
great saver of time and labor over 
the old way of spreading with forks. 
Besides, ther? is a great advantage 
gained by the more even distribution 
of the manure. I keep twenty-five 
head of cattle, five mules and a horse. 
You see I am trying to profit by the 

advice of The Progressive Farmer. 

Very truly yours, 
R. F. CHESHIRE. 





Swann’s Station, N. C., 
Nov. 24, 1909. 

I bought a manure spreader last 
spring from the Willam Galloway Co. 
I like it fine. I keep four horses and 
seven cows, thirty hogs and fifteen 
sheep. I have put out 137 loads of 
Manure. It is the best piece of ma- 
chinery I ever bought. It puts the 
Manure out fine and régular. My 
corn was as good again as it was 
when [ broadcasted with a pitch fork, 
and it saves a heap of hard labor. 

A. H. GROSE. 


SOME THINGS TO GET FOR THE 
HOME. 


Make Your Wife Happy by Getting 
These for Christmas. 


Now that Christmas is here and 
Money as plentiful as it ever was, 
why not get that piano or organ for 
the home? Cornish Co., Washington, 
N. J., or Chas. M. Stieff, Charlotte, 
2 C., will be glad to quote you 
Prices. 

Waterworks for the farm home— 
that is also one of our hobbies, and 
you might at least take one of that 
quarter’s worth of postals and ask 
for free plans of the Rife Engine Co., 
2130 Trinity Bldg., New York City. 

No farm home should be without 
,&8 washing machine, and you can get 
free catalog and prices by sending 


Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y.; 1900 Washer 
Co., 526 Henry St., Binghamton, N. 
Y., and Favorite Washer Co., Box 
124 Muncie, Ind. 





Free Book on Potato Culture. 
The third edition of Mr. L. A. 
Aspinwall’s treatise on ‘How to 
make money with potatoes,”’ has been 
issued, and on request will be mailed 
free to any one interested. Mr. As- 
pinwall is president of the Aspin- 
wall Mfg. Co.,Jackson, Michigan—the 
pioneer makers of potato machinery 
—and is a recognized authority on 
potato culture. Send a postal to the 
Aspinwall Mfg. Co., 510 Sabine St., 
Jackson, Mich. 





Planet Jr. Catalog Free. 
We are glad to have the old reli- 
able Planet Jr. ad in our columns 
again, and every farmer should take 
one of that quarter’s worth of pos- 
tals to send for their 56-page cata- 
log. Simply address S. L. Allen & 
Co., Box 1108 N., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Rifle That Reached the Pole. 


The Winchester is the rifle that 
went to the North Pole. It was car- 
ried personally by Commander Robt. 
E. Peary. In regard to this Com- 
mander Peary says: ‘Personally | 
always carry a Winchester rifle. On 
my last expedition I had a Model 
1892 .44 caliber carbine and Win- 
chester cartridges, which I carried 
with me right to the North Pole.’ 
Harry Whitney also carried Winches- 
ter rifles and cartridges on his hunt- 
ing trip in the Arctic regions. He 
says: “They never failed me.” Ex- 
President Roosevelt, too, is using 
Winchester rifles and cartridges in 
Africa and writes of his success with 
them in his Scribner articles. 





The Markets. 





RALEIGH COTTON. 
Raleigh, N. C., me. it je 








CHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 
nage 8. 0., Des. 11, 1909. 
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RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
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PETERSBURG PEANUTS. 
Petersburg, Va.. Dec. 11, 1909. 


Spence. DOF WHEMGL, sens tcscscewsesecsese $1,176 

Poneg. ckidetiasisdbkcen thebhbnidemee 3% 
Machine picked, per pound, ........ 
Shelling stock, per pound,......... 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


New York, Dec. 11, 1909. 


Markets are rather quiet just now 
as so large a part of the attention is 
given to holiday business. Second 
crop Southern potatoes, $1.25@2.50 
per bbl.; old stock, $2.50@2.75 per 
bbl.; loose, Maine, $1.80 per 180 Ibs. 
Sweet potatoes, $1.25@2 per bbl., 
for Southern. Red onions, per bag, 
$1.25@1.62; yellow, 75c.@$1.25; 
white, the same price, per basket. 
Cabbage, 75@90c. per bbl. for white, 
and $1@1.25 for red. Carrots, per 
bbl., 65@75c. Cucumbers, Fla., per 
basket, $1.50@2. Eggplant, Fila., 
$1.25@2 per box. Celery, large, per 
doz. stalks, 35@40c. Cauliflower, 
iong-cut, per bDbbl., 75c.@$1.25. 
Beets, 75c.@$1 per 100 bunches. 
Chicory, $1.50@2 per bbl., for N. O. 
Kale, Norfolk, per bbl., 40@50c. 
Lettuce, Va. and N. C., per basket, 
10@40c.; Md., 40@60c. Okra, Fla., 
per crate, $1.50@3. Oysterplant, $2 
@3 per 100 bunches. Peppers, $1.50 
@2.50 basket for Fla. Parsley, N. 
O., per bbl., $3@3.50. Parsnips, per 
obl., 75c.@ $1. Peas, $3@5 per bas- 
ket for Fla. stock. Radishes, $1@2 
per 100 bunches. Romaine, $2 @2.75 
per basket. Shallots, $2@2.50 per 
100 bunches. String beans Fla., wax, 
per basket, $1@2. Spinach, 50c@$1 
per bbl. Squash, Yellow Crookneck, 
per box, 75¢c.@$1.25. Watercress, 
$1@1.50 per bbl. 


Apples are coming in freely and 
save for the finest varieties the de- 
mand is dragging. Prices range from 
$2.75@8 per bbl., though stock can 
oe found ranging up to $5 and 
down to $1.50. Pears, per bbl., Duch- 
ess, $2.75@3.75; Keiffer, $2@3.50. 
Cranberries, $5@6 per bbl. Few 
strawberries here from Fla. and 
quoted at 75c.@$1 per qt. 

Butter firm for top grades and 
creamery specials held at 34c. Imi- 
tation creamery firsts, 26@27c.; 
factory firsts, 25c. 


Eggs are still very high for fresh 
3stock—45@50c. There is said to be 


here and in the not very distant fu- 
ture there is going to be a big slump 
in the egg market that will make 
holders sick. Refrigerator stock, 23 
@ 24c. 


IT PAYS 


TO UNDE&DRAIN WET LANDS 











Mr. A. L. French says that some of 
his drainage investments have paid him 
1,000 per cent in two years. 





—WE MAKE—— 
CEMENT DRAIN TILES 

of the best quality. Our tiles are always 

Straight and Round and Grow Strorge: With Age. 


me... Let us tell you why you should use 


CONTENTNEA CONCRETE COMPANY, 
WILSON, N C. 

























No Painting 


AMATITE costs less 

than th> “smooth 
surfaced” roofings at 
the beginning, and its 
comparative cost grows 
less every year beeause 
you never have to 
spend any money for 
paint. 

Amatite has n real min- 
eral surface which gives 
protection without paint- 
ing or attention of any kind. 

The man who buys Ama- 
tite makes no mistake. 

Sample and booklet on 
request. 

Barrett Mrc. Co. 
New York Chicago 
Philadelphia Boston . 
St. Louis Cleveland 

Pittsburg Cincinnati KansasCity 
Minneapolis New Orleans London,Eng. 

















ROOFINGS 


“ ACME” 
Double ra ere -™ 


(Sanded both sides) 


1 oly at $1.30: 2 ply at $1.90: 3 ply at $2.25 
per square, 


| “ ELECTROID” | 
Rubber Roofing 


(Smvoth finish) 


1 ply at $1.30: 2 piy at $1.90:8 ply at $2.25 
per square, 


| “ UNIVERSAL” | 
Gravel Surface! 


(Washed Sea Gravel). 
One weight = very heavy, at $2.60 
r square, 




















The above are i highest grades of Ready- 
to-lay Asphalt Rovfing that money can buy— 
and are more economical, as they will last 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but little care, 

The prices named inciude sufficient Large- 

Headed Galvanized Nails and Liquid Cement 
Coating. which are placed in the core of each 

oll, to properly iay the same, 

We Prepay Freight to your Railroad Station 

Wesel cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
and Bullding Papers, but the above are the 

best and most economical. 

Samples and Catalog ‘F"’ mailed free for the 


an enormous supply of eggs in store | asking. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
Get our Prices Cement, Lime, Plaster, &c, &0 


POTATOES PAY 


Make them pay by using the machines that 
really do the wo.k— 


CUT, PLANT, 
SPRAY, 

DIG and 
SORT 


There’s nothing In 
potato machinery 


up 
ASPINWALL EQUIPMENT 


Write for copy of our free book telling how 
to make money. growing potatoes 


ASPINWALL MFG. CO. 
510 Sabin St., Jackson, Mich.,U.S.A. 
Pioneer Makers of Potato Machinery | 











BEST COMPOST ORILL BARN YARO 


MANURE DISTRIBUTOR Ever wave 
Write SANDERS MFG. CO., Dalton, Ga. 














reasonable prices. 








& postal to Dodge & Zuill, 289 Dillaye 

















= FARM DRAIN TILE=— 


(Made of Clay) 





crops {Ti’e prevents souringe, and damage by stagnant water. 
warms the soll, makes the roots go deeper, and the crops grow. 
PAMPHLET, and prices. Tells why and how to drain. {We make a superior clay tile at 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., 


Proper use of drain tile will solve 
hall sour farm troubl:s. Tens of 
thousands of acres of good land are 
unoer ductive for waut of proper tile 
drainage. The ccst is sma'l as com- 
pred to resuits: btained in Increased 
It lets th- air in, 

Writx for FREE 


Pomona, N. C. 
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Spurs for Poultrymen. 


A quart of fine-cut onions to each 
dozen fowls every morning is fine to 
help rid them of colds. 

Study your chosen breed, that you 
may know which are your best speci- 
mens. Otherwise, your stock will not 
be improved. 

a 

Change the scratching material of- 
ten, and keep everything around the 
poultry house and yards in a sanitary 
condition. 

If colds are let alone, they often 
run into roup, and when this disease 
has once taken firm hold of a fowl, 
the best remedy is the hatchet. 

Handle your fowls often, especially 
after they have gone on the roost, 
and make them tame so they wili 
show themselves to the best advant- 
age to the judges. 

“See that fowls do not roost in 
drafts, but have three sides of the 
roosting place well closed with plenty 
of opening on one side—the south 
side—for fresh air. 

oe 

When selecting your fowls to ex- 
hibit, look first for disqualifications, 
lest these be overlooked, and you 
send in to the show a fowl which 
fails to enter at all. 

If you are raising fowls for exhi- 
bition purposes, it will pay to have 
them of the very best type. People 
are fast learning that it pays them 
to buy good stock and eggs. 

If intending to buy breeding stock, 
do not wait until spring to purchase, 
as they can be secured cheaper now 
than nearer the breeding season. If 
intending to:buy eggs, engage them 
early. 

One of the best ways to learn a 
breed is to attend the poultry shows. 
There the best fowls of the country 
may be seen, and poultrymen met 
who are glad to explain the charac- 
teristics of the fowls. 

Begin now, if you have not already 
begun, to look among your fowls for 
specimens to exhibit and to save for 
the best breeders. The best cannot 
be picked out the first attempt, since 
so many things go to make up the 
best. 


— 


For winter eggs, give the hens 
and pullets the very best care now—a 
variety of food and plenty of it. If 
confined without green food, dry fod- 
der is relished by them, but scalded 
alfalfa, with a little bran added, is 
better for a regular feed, using the 
fodder among the scratching ma- 
terial. 

oe 

At this season of the year colds 
sometimes appear in a flock with no 
apparent cause. As soon as any sign 
of cold is apparent, handle each bird, 
removing it from others and press 
mucus from nostrils and put a drop 
or two of kerosene oil in each nos- 
tril. Also place a little of the same 

140-Egg 


( 
Incubator 








DD Buys Best | 





in the drinking water. Then watch 
the others of the flock closely for any 
sign of a cold. Watery eyes, swollen 
head, and running nostrils are the 
signs; and treat every bird thus af- 
fected every morning for several 
mornings, and they will be all right. 
MRS. J. C. DEATON. 





DON’T EXPECT TOO MUCH. 


Twenty-Five Per Cent of Well- 
. Marked Birds in a Hatch is Doing 
Well. 


During the spring of 1908 I 
ordered eggs from an advertiser 
of Rhode Island Reds and from 
one setting I raised only two 
well-marked cockerels and four 
poorly marked hens. I kept one 
cockerel to raise from this sea- 
son and was careful not to set 
eggs from the hens, but used 
eggs from some very fine, per- 
fectly marked pullets I purchas- 
ed elsewhere. In a lot of 100 
chickens I can gcarcely find 25 
perfectly marked pullets. Do 
you think this due to the cock? 
Would you advise me to keep 
_, this bird another year? Would 
you mate eocks with their pul- 
lets. MRS. R. P. G. 

South Carolina. 





(Answer by Uncle Jo.) 


Admitting that not all poultry ad- 
vertisers can deliver the best goods, 
yet in your case the party from 
whom you bought dealt fairly with 
you. Like does not always produce 
like, all arguments to the contrary 
notwithstanding. As you are per- 
haps aware, R. I. Reds are very hard 
to breed true, there always being a 
larger per cent of fairly good males 
than of females. At most, 15 per cent 
of well marked birds is all one 
should reasonably expect, therefore 
from your one hatch you_ got 
Over the average. And from your 
mating this season the results were 
better than most,—25 per cent, you 
say. Would suggest that you cull 
closely, keeping only the best color- 
ed females for next season’s breeders, 
and as the Reds are essentially a 
breed made by out-crossing, would 
get male from some one who has not 
your blood lines. It is never advis- 
able to breed a Red male more than 
one season to the same flock or off- 
spring. While it may not for a time 
weaken the vitality, it will hurt the 
color. When possible it is always 
best to mate cocks with pullets and 
cockerelg with hens. Results always 
seem much better from such mating. 
Instead of having a hard-luck story, 
think you were fortunate in getting 
a good number of presentable speci- 
mens, 





Begin Next Season’s Work Right Now 


Messrs. Editors: Now is the ac- 
cepted time for the poultryman to 
begin next season’s work. 

Get busy in stopping the cracks in 
the old hen-house, and in fixing it up 
so it will be more comfortable for 
the hens. Put in new nest boxes, 
with nice new clean hay in them, and 
fix up a sub-division in it, and fill the 
separate space with leaves a foot 
deep, and feed the hens in there. 










We ship 






Freight Prepaid 


lek fi 
Bt. Paul, Bom Double cases all over; best 
ac 3 dea copper tank; nursery; self- 


regulating. Best 
not-water Brooder, $4.50. Ordered together, 
$11.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. No ma- 
thines at any price are better. Write for book 
today or send price and save waiting. 


elle City Incubator Co., Boxi01 Racine, Wis, 
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They will go as deep down as the 
| leaves do, for the feed, and they will 
redden about the comb and wattles 
while at it, and begin to sing and 
cackle, and almost before you know 
that you have done anything good 


they will keep at it, more and more 
as the season advances. 

Then, some will get broody, and 
you can select three or four, or a 
half dozen good hens, and let them 
just lay and set and hatch and run 
with their chickens all along during 
the season, and they wil each one 
raise you or five broods of chickens, 
and so pay for themselves and their 
keep, over and over and over again. 
This is the way to do it. Start the 
ball early, and then keep it a rolling. 
H. B. GEER. 


Nashville, Tenn. 





Don’t eat too largely of your hog 
meats and pork sausage. City folks 
are crazy for the genuine ‘“‘Shome- 
made article.’”’ Carry a fair portion 
te town and trade for other groceries 
which you failed to make. ‘Variety 
is the spice of life,’’ so don’t tax 
your liver on one diet too long with- 
out a let up.—H. E. Fant. 





“Art is the beautiful way of doing 
things.” 








Ie ee aT 
POULTRYMEN ATTENTION! 


Send fora prewium list of the great show 
of the Virginia Poultry Association. You 
will be tempted to enter a bird in this, the 
South's Greatest Show, January 13-19, 1910. 


W. R. TODD, Secy., : Richmond, Va. 
SLRS a eee 


EGGS $1.50 For Sitting of 15 EGGS 


it S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, 
White Wyandottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houdans, Block Minorcas, Light 
Brahmas and C.I Games. {Large 
Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.2 for13. . . 
Send for folder, it's free.. . 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 

















Full Blood Touloose Geese 


$5 per pair. Cash with 
order. F. O. B. Smith- 
field. 


T. L. DASHTIELL, 
Smithfield, Va. 
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> Wood’s 


Poultry Supplies 


If you want eggs during the win- 
ter months when they are high 
priced, you must feed Animal 
_Foods, such as 


Beef Scraps, 
Blood Meal, 
Bone Meal, 


to take the place of the insects, 
worms, etc. which the poultry 
get during the summer months, 
Oyster Shells and Granite Poul- 
try Grit are also prime necessities, 

Write for prices and Special Poul. 


try Catalog teiling what to use for suc- 
cess and profit wih poultry. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 


We carry complete stocks of Cyphers’ 
Incubators and Brooders, Poultry 
Foods. Egg Producers, Lice and 
Insect Powders, Poultry 
Remedies, etc. 











\. 





** Successful Poultry Keeping ” 


The best and finest illustrated Poultry Book; 
by men and women who have succeeded, 
Price $1.00, postpaid. Order from 

H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn, 


15 Gents a Rod 


For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 16¢ for 
26-inch; 19¢ for 31-inch; 223 1-2e 
for 3%-inch; 27e for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 60-inch Poultry 
Fence 8ie. Lowest prices ever 
madé Bold on 30 days trial. 
Cmimiog free. W rite for it today 


‘“ITSELMAN BROS. 
= SOK Se MUNCIE (NO 


N 
For Rabbits, 

Chickens, Hogs, Sheep, 
Horses, Cattle. 160styles. Big 
heavy No. 9 galvanized Coiled 
Spring rust proof wires, Willdefy WH 
= stock, wind and weather, Free sample rl , 
m &cat’g. 15 to35c perrod. We pay freight 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., 


Dept. g9, Cleveland, O.~ 
Strongest Fr 



















































































































BUTTERCUPS, the new 
chicken. 15 eggs, $2.00. 
Barred Minorcas, the new 


Minorca. 15 eggs, $5 00. 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds. $2.00 for15 


eggs. 
CG. Ss “TALE; 
Brunswick, Ga. 
MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. 


(Fishel Strain.) 


Toms $8.00, hens $3.00: $10.0 per trio. Nore 
b tter. Order now and get the BEST, THEY 


ARE CHEAPEST, 
Walstonburg, N.C. 








H.S. WARD, - - 


S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 
Eggs from exhibition stock, $3.00 for 15. All 
eggs guaranteed to be 75 per cent. fertile. 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, Landis, N. C. 


ROSE-COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Eggs from exhibition stock, $2.00 for 16; fine 
utility, $1.00; trios $5.00. Hens $1.50. 

Ss. P,. LOCKHART, Chapei Hill, N. C. 
Agent Prairie State Incubators and Brooders. 











Meadow Farm Barred Plymouth Rock Cockerels 
for $1.00. Hens $1.00. Berkshire Pigs for sale, 
at reasonable prices. 

Ad ; WwW. M. MELLON 


FOCFENCE iiaae°— 


Made of High Carbon Double Strength { 
Coiled Wire. i 














factory prices on 30 e 
We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
nd poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 72 Wincheet Indi 



































To Fence Hilly Farms 


Use CARTER’S wire fence machine. Makes per- 
fect fence; tight wrap; any size wire or mesh; 
lasts longest and costs much less than factory 
fence. Repairs old fences. Write this day for 
special price on Machine, on FARM GATES, 
and on wire needed. Descriptive Booklet, 
Testimonials,etc. FREE. Write to-day. 


CARTER WIRE FENCE MACHINE CO., 
' Box17-C, Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 


OsGOOD 


SCALE 


Indispensable on every farm; 
saves the time aud money you 
©} wouldspendon a public scale,and 
assures perfect accuracy al- 
> ways. Priced witbia 

A= your reach; good fora life 
ei * time. Ongood Scale Co. 

* Box204Binghamton, N.Y, 



















When writing advertisers say, 
saw you ad. in The Progressive 
Farmer.” 





R. F. D. 1, Mooresville, N. C. 








Takes all the Gold Medals Everywhere Exhibited, 





Gold Medal Jamestown Exposition, 
First Prize North Carolina State Fair, 
First Prize wherever shown. 


Makes the Finest Meal of Any MM on the Market. 


Every farmer who has a gasolene engine 
or any kind of power ought to have one, 
The only portable mill on the market that 
will clean, and sack the meal and make 
the finest bread mea! to be had, while as 
zood as any other mill for coarser feed. 

Write to-day for tull information to 


W. C. MEADOWS MILI CO., 
Bez F, : Peor’s Knob. N. C. 


. O., Atianta, Ga.. Richmond, Va.: 
Knorxvilie, Tenn. 











for them, they will be laying and 





The Meadows Patent Portabie Corn Miil. 


Or to MNTERNATIONAL HARVESTER C8.. Charlotte, 
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Some Orchard Work for This Winter. 


Time Now to Spray for San Jose Scale—Do Not Expect Fancy 
Fruit From Neglected Trees—Growth of the Apple Industry. 





attended the meeting and ex- 
Xx hibition of the Maryland State 

Horticultural Society in Balti- 
more last week, and I wished that 
every Southern State had such a so- 
ciety. The members of the Maryland 
Society pay no dues, for the Society 
gets a large appropriation from the 
State, and they take in the whole of 
horticulture and are not merely fruit 
growers. The exhibition included not 
only a splendid show of fruit, but 
great shows from the nurserymen 
and florists of plants of all sorts and 
cut flowers. The Maryland Society 
showed the great array of ribbons 
captured at the National Horticultur- 
al Exhibition at Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
showing that they took for their ap- 
ples 28 premiums out of 31, and 19 
of these were first prizes. 

But what I want to call attention 
to is the clean appearance of the ap- 
ples shown. The Maryland growers 
are paying especial attention to 
spraying, and the result is that they 
are getting fruit clean of scab and 
clear of codling moths. There is no 
doubt that all the Appalachian 
Mountain region from Maryland 
southward is the best apple region in 
the United States, and this means 
Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia 
and eastern Tennessee. 











Why It is Necessary to Spray. 


This year the Maryland growers 
are reported as having planted over 
ten million more trees. These are 
planted not only in the mountain 
country but all over the northern 
part of the State, and even on the 
Eastern Shore Peninsula, where the 
peach formerly reigned supreme, and 
this peninsula between the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware bays*is produc- 
ing as fine apples as the mountain 
country in its more northern part, 
and all are giving strict attention to 
the winter spraying. Therefore, I 
want to call attention of our South- 
ern mountain growers to the import- 
ance of spraying, if they are to enter 
and keep up with the procession in 
the production of fine fruit. 

We must spray certainly to keep 
down insects like the San Jose scale 
and the codling moth. We must 
spray, too, to prevent the scab and 
bitter rot on apples in order to have 
clean and perfect fruit, and this 
means that now is the time to begin. 


Spray Now for San Jose Scale. 


For the San Jose scale it is found 
that the best remedy is the lime and 
sulphur wash. Various forms have 
been proposed to make the lime-sul- 
phur wash and formerly salt was 
added, but this has been abandoned 
as needless. Some use half the 
amount of sulphur as of lime, but 
probably the best plan is to boil 
equal parts of lime and sulphur till 
the moisture assumes a reddish or- 
ange color, adding water enough to 
make 60 gallons with 40 pounds of 
lime and sulphur each. 

Spraying for the San Jose scale 
should be done in the fall after the 
fall of the leaves and again in 
early spring before the buds swell. 
Then spray with the Bordeaux mix- 
ture in early spring to prevent the 
scab, and as soon as the blossoms fall 
add 5 ounces of Paris green to 50 
gallons of the Bordeaux and spray 
for the codling moth. 

One thing must be remembered in 
spraying for San Jose scale: It does 


the job successfully you need a pump 
that will force the spray to the tip 
of the topmost twig, and every part 
of the tree must receive its coating 
of the mixture. It is not economy to 
try to get along with a spray pump 
not large enough to do the work thor- 
oughly; and to leave half the branch- 
es untouched by the spray simply 
means that the work will have to be 
done over. 

In nurseries there is often great 
trouble from aphis or wooly plant 
lice on the roots. The best prevent- 
ive is to use tobacco stems or tobac- 
co dust as a manure for the trees. 
For the aphis, or lice, on the leaves 
spray with strong decoction made of 
tobacco stems in hot water. If you 
have cedar trees near your apple 
trees, cut them down, for they will 
inevitably transfer the rust fungus 
to your apple trees and destroy the 
leaves. W. F. MASSEY. 





Keeping Rutabagas. 


I have rutabaga turnips weigh- 
ing from one to five pounds. 
Please tell me when and how to 
harvest and keep through the 
winter. I kave a tobacco barn 
near by—how would that do for 
storing them? What should they 
be worth in the market? 

©: Bi FB: 





(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

I suppose that the rutabagas are in 
rows. If so, all that you need is to 
throw a furrow to them from each 
side and let them remain where they 
grew. A good cover of soil on top of 
the crown of the turnips is al] that is 
needed, leaving the tops outside, and 
you can take them up as needed in 
winter. 

Years ago I grew them after early 
potatoes, and sold them then for ten 
cents a bushel in the field. They are 
worth more pow, but it depends on 
what other kinds of turnips are sell- 
ing for in your section. 

If you want to take them up, you 
can put them in the tobacco barn and 
cover with pine straw. 





Fertilizing Strawberry Plants. 


I have just finished setting 
one acre in strawberries without 
any fertilizer being applied to 
them. Please tell me what kind 
of fertilizer to use and the best 
way to apply it. I have plenty 
of stable manure. Cc. P. J. 

Columbus Co., N. C. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 


It would have been better to have 
thoroughly mixed the fertilizer with 
the soil before setting the plants. The 
best you can do now will be to make 
a mixture of 900 pounds of acid phos- 
phate, 700 pounds of cottonseed meal 
or fish scrap, and 400 pounds of high- 
grade sulphate of potash to make a 
ton, and of this, apply 1,000 pounds 
per acre and work it in between the 
rows. But if you have plenty of sta- 
ble manure, leave out the cottonseed 
meal or fish scrap and mix the 
amount of acid phosphate with eight 
wagon loads of the manure and 
spread it between the rows. And 
more manure will be all the better. 





The Georgia State Horticultural 
Society will hold its annual session 








not pay to half do the work. To do 


at Sparta, January 26-27, 1910. 


Four Times Their Cost 
Returned in Three Years. 


realized from them later. 


the same rosuits. 
For prices, write 


J. VAN LINDLEY 
NURSERY CO., 


Pomona, N. C. 
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Yellow Swan Peach Trees 
Produce Results. 


In the spring of 1907 an orchardist in Moore 
County, N. C, planted 5,000 June Buds of Yel- 
low Swan, which ripens wi.h Alexander and 
Greensboro, and last season he gathered and 
shipped 1,063 3 pk carriers of tine peaches, 
which brought n-t $1.97 per crate, or $2, 103.96. 


The grower paid 10c each for these little trees. and you 
Can readliy sev that they crought four times theirco t 
ia salable fruit tne third seasun, Now toey are just com- 
ing into their prime, and tore 1s no tesllag waat will be 


WHY do you not gct afew thousand? You can 


, MaRS ¢ 
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52 
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Y RLEST RGE 
The Earliest WAKEFIELD, 
i 2d Earliest 


Cabbage Grown. 


The Farliest A 
Flat Head Variety, than Succession. 





FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


*‘ GUARANTEED TO SATISFY PURCHASERS, | 
FROM THE ORIGINAL CABBAGE PLAN} GROWERS. 


KE 
Kittle later 








satisfied custeiners, We have 
S outhern «ates combined 


the ones that sell for the most money. 








TRADE MARK COPYRIGHTED 


Paid in Capital Stock $30,000.CO. 

We grew tbe firsts FROST PROOF PLANTS in 1868, Now have over twenty thousand 
own and sold more cabbage plants than all other persons in the 
Y? Because our plants must please or we send your money back. 
Order now; it is time to set these plants in your section to get extra early cabbage, and they are 


Iso grow full line of Strawbe 
We sow three tons of Gabbage Seed per season $120.27 fraftiteesand ommmmentale 
Write for free catalog of frost-proof plants of the best varieties, containing valuable informa- 
tion about fruit and vegetable growing. Prices on Cabbage Plants:—In lots of 500 at $1.00; 1,900 to 
5,000 $1.50 per thousand; 5,000 to 9.000 $1.25 per thousand: 10,000 and over $1.00 per thousand, f. o. b. 
Youngs Island. Our special express rate on plants is very luwe 


Wh. C. Geraty Co., Box 88 





FLAT DUTCH 
Largest and Latest Ca*>age 


Established 41 Years. | 


Youngs Island, S. C. 








Rs 
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Cabbage Plants 


For Fall and Winter Setting 


First sowing now ready. It is best toset early 
and let plants get established before hard 


treezing. [ haveallthe hardy winter varie 
ties. Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
Suceession, Winningstead and Flat Dutch. 
None hardier, none better. Har iened by ex- 
posure in the open, they will succeed further 
North than plants grown in warmer climate, 
21.50 per 1,000, 5.000 lots, $1.26 thousand. Ex- 
perience proves that winter cabbage succeed 
better than those set in summer. Grown on 
High Crest Truck Farm by G. L. B. PENNY, 
“The Tarheel Cahhage Plant Man." Route 1. 
Raleigh, N.C. Cash Must #ccompany all Orders. 








Extra fine and healthy 
Early Jersey Wakefield 


Cabbage Plants, $1.25 
per 1,000, special prices 
on large lots. 3 $3 


T. L. DASHIELL, 
Smithfield, Va. 














PRATT: 


SOND XO IDO 


Will positively destroy SAN JOE SCALE and all 
soft bodied sucking insects without injury to the 


tree. Simple, more effective and cheaper than 


Lime Sulphur. Not an experiment. One gallon 
makes 16 to 20 gallons spray by simyly adding water. 
Send for Booxlet, “Orchard Insurance.” 


8. 6. PRATT CO., 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY. § 

















[Buy Your Fruit Trees 
Virecs from t 


Save agents commissions ; UAE je 
get trees of known quality; Gay ig vd 
havea responsi! le firm to deal "Rtg wag) 
. with ifanything is not right. . 
h Weare the largest growers of fruit trees 4. 
the country. Cateloaue free; clear descrip 
= tions; natural pictures; fair prices, — 
HARRISON'S NURSERIES, Dept. 20, Bertin, Md. 












GROW A FRUIT ORCHARD 


At a Small Cost. 


Whether a small home orchard or on a com- 
mercial scale, our free will assist 


you. 
ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
MONTICELLO, Fila, 


PECAN 
TREES, srscur tow Pauoxs. 


BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 








Farming is Profitable 
In Southern Railway Territory. 


There is no better oecupa- 
tion for the Average Man than 
Farming and uo Section is Su- 
perior to the South for a Good 
Farmer. Farming is a Great 
Business and should by carried 
on by the Application of the 
Best Business Principles. The 
Proper Location, the Study of 
Soils, Seed Selection, the Wise 
Choice and Rotation of Crops 
and Careful Oultivation will 
bring Assured Success. 

We are in position to Aid You 
in the Gelection of the Proper 
Location in Districts whieh Pre- 
sent Splendid Advantages and 
Opportunities. In Writing tell 
us What You Want. 














M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agent 
| Southern Railway, Washington, D, C. 
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HOW TO CURE HAMS. 
Some Reasons Why Meat May Be 
Hard When Cured. 


For several years my hams 
have cured up very hard on the 
fleshy side. I had thought it 
was due to using borax, so last 
year I did not vse anything but 
salt and black pepper, and still 
some of the hams for half an 
inch deep on fleshy side were 
as hard as wood when cooked. 
They were kept hanging up un- 
til used in the late sum- 
mer and fall. Can you suggest 
a remedy? When should borax 
and saltpeter be put on, before 
or after smoking? C.-C. GC. 

Virginia. 


(Answer by Dr. G. W. Butler, In- 
spector in Charge of U. S. Gov 
ernment Meat Inspection, Louis- 
ville, Ky.) 


This trouble might be due to one 
of two or three different things. or a 
combination of them. Our men her+ 
seem to think that the hams have 
either been over-cured—that is, have 
lain in salt too long—have been ex- 
cessively smoked, or allowed to hang 
in the open without any protection 
from the air, or that, perhaps, al 
these conditions have had to do with 
it. ; 

In packing houses hams are cured 
by pumping the pickle into them, or 
by allowing them io lie in pickle, or 
both. When cured by lying in pickle 
without pumping, the time required 
is from sixty to ninety days. On the 
other hand, when the hams are 
pumped a much shorter time is re- 
quired for lying in the pickle. This 
pickle, especially under United States 
rules and regulations where bora» 
and other similar preservatives are 
not allowed to be used, is composed 
of common salt, sugar, saltpeter, anc 
water, each house using its own pro 
portions or formula. If too much 
saltpeter is used it tends to harden 
the lean meat. And as this man has 
asked when borax and _ saltpeter 
should be used, before or after smok- 
ing, he may have applied saltpeter on 
the surface after smoking in his 
earlier experience, thus helping to 
cause his trouble. 

Of course if saltpeter is used, it 
should be used before smoking. Mos' 
farmers, I presume, cure their meats 
in dry salt, not using a pickle at all 
In this way of curing a little salt- 
peter may be added, also some su- 
gar, and for a twelve-pound ham, the 
time in salt should be about seventy 
days, and a fifteen-pound ham, ninety 
days, and they should be excluded 
from the air by placing them in close 
paper sacks, or by packing them in 
barrels and covering them over with 
dry oats or sawdust. Some rub wood 
ashes over the flesh side before pack- 
i.y “hem, while others put black or 
rea pepper in the sacks. We think 
borax should not be ~**d at all. 





Good Roads Produce More Wealth 
Than They Cost. 


The building and maintaining of 
roads in our State at a cost commen- 
surate with the ability of our people 
to pay, is an important problem to be 
solved by those who are interested 
in the work. It is claimed by those 
opposed to road construction, that 
our people are too poor to expend the 
money necessary to build ordinary 
roads; that it would increase taxes 
to such a degree that it would be- 
come an unbearable burden. The ex- 
perience of counties that are building 
ordinary roads refutes this conten- 
tion. Roads are producers of wealth 
in greater proportion than they con- 
sume wealth. The wealthiest States 
in the Union have the best roatis, and 








these roads were an important facto: 
in making them what they are. 

As a general proposition, two bales 
of cotton, or its equivalent of one 
thousand pounds, is an average for 
two mules with the present condition 
of our roads. With ordinary roads. 
such as is hoped for during the next 
few years, two mules could pull four 
vales of cotton, or its equivalent of 
two thousand pounds. The average 
vould likely be better than this, but 
that estimate will do for a compari- 
son. Then the same mules, wagons, 
harness and driver have accomplish- 
ed twice as much in the same time 
ts with the mud road. When the 
lay’s work was done the team would 
ve in better condition, the wagon not 
»roken, the harness whole and the 
nan less tired and in a much better 
humor.—H. E. Blakeslee. 





About Your Mail Carrier. 


Don’t detain your carrier by asking 
nim to wait until you address or 
write a card or letter. 

Don’t blame the carrier if there 
ire changes made in route, 

Don’t ask your carrier to carry 
iotes to your neighbors to avoid pay- 
ug postage. 

Don’t ask your carrier to let you 
‘ide with him. 

Don’t put up any old box on your 
mail route, 

Do all you can to help your carrier 
ilong on his route, 

Do write your letters and cards 
before your carrier is due; you have 
24 hours before he comes again. 

Do buy a supply of stamps and 
other supplies; they will keep; cost 
no more; in fact, stamped envelopes 
come cheaper. 

Do stamp everything that is mail- 
ible that you place in mail boxes, as 
it the postoffice. 

Do get a good box; put it up in 
good shape in a convenient place for 
he carrier to drive up to—J. H. 
tHommer in R, F. D. News. 





Farming is not a fanciful pursuit: 
its aim is not to produce the largest 
yvossible crop at whatever cost; but 


ts aim is, or should be, taking a se-|, 


ries of years together, to produce the 
largest crops at the least possible 
cost.—D. G. Mitchell. 


Personal Letter to North Carolina Farmers 


School of Agriculture, 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


WEST RALEIGH, N. C., Dec. 16, 1909. 
My Dear Farmer Friends:— 


Do you want to farm more economically and raise more crops per acre ? 

Do you want to know the needs of your s»il ana how to use fertilizer? 

Do you want to study crop rotation, seed selection and plant breeding ? 

Are you interested in baianced rations and making and selling the best butter? 

Are you interested in poultry study ? 

Are you interested in the differences between a poor and a good animal? 

Are you interested in fighting plant and animal diseases and pests? 

Are you interested in trucking and in planting and tending orchards? 

Then why not join us inthe WINTKR COURSE at the A. & M COLLEGE. We 
will welcome you to theONE WEEKS COURSE, devoted entirely to Cotton Culture, 
which begins Jan. 5th, and tothe sEVEN WEF KS COURSE in GENERAL AGRI- 
CULTURE, beg!nnine Jan. 12th. The only expense in either course is board, at $2.59 
per week, so long as we can furnish rooms In the College, but bring your own blank- 
ets. sheets. pillow cases and towels. THESE COURSES ARE OPEN TOALL, There 
are no exam'nations. no red tape, just good farm business. Write me for circular 
and other information. Meet me atthe A. & M. on Jan. 5th. 


Yours faithfully, 


Cc. L. NEWMAN, Professor of Agriculture, 
Weat Raleigh, N. C. 








How to get bigger crops 


Geta PlanetJr. Savestwo-thirds your time, pre- 
pares the ground better, and with less seed, gives 
greater results. No other farm and garden im- : 
plements do the work so well or last so long. ‘ . 


No. 25 Planet Jr. Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, 
Double W heel-Hoe Cultivator and Plow opens the furrow, 
sows the seed accurately in drills or hills, covers, rolls, and marks out YJ 
mext row in one operation. It also has perfect plowing, hoeing, and 
cultivating attachments. ‘ 
Planet Jr. 12-tooth Harrow Cultivator and Pulverizer 
4&3 a wonderful tool for berry-growers and market-gardeners. Works deep 
or shallow, without throwing earth on the plants, and pulverizes the soil 
thoroughly. Invaluable wherever fine close work is needed. 
Write to-day for our new 56-page catalogue of 1910 Planet 
Jrs.—S5 kinds—a tool for every gardener’s need. Free. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Box 1108N , Philadelphia, Pa. 














COMBINED ENGINE AND MiLt for farmers who wish to do their own grinding. 
The cheapest, most efficient, and best outfit ever put upon the market. 
Will crush from 12 to 15 bushel of earn corn per hour, and 


GRIND ALL KINDS OF GRAIN 
F 






ully guaranteed. 50 styles and sizes Write for New Catalogue 


E FOOS MFG. C0. 8° 2: Springfield, Ohio 











All other Tongueless Dises Are Imitations—Get the 
Genuine—Better Than Ever—Same Low Factory Price 



















® 
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¥ 
OU won’t know what a real tongueless disc is until you see and try the vs 
Detroit-American. Others are makeshifts—old-style discs with tongues age 
j cut off and trucks stuck under in front. They can’t do the work or save oS oy 
; the horse or ‘ ‘st as long—they can’t be worth as much to you—as the improved— ~~ - 
z e aso 
~ Detroit-American pre eMin. ffs 
Down—Cash or Credit Terms a 
All-steel frame’ Hard maple bearings; Rigid steel adjustable standard; Pipe oilers; Kh 
Shifter bar and adjustable bumpers; double levers; indestructible steel spools @ 229 
between blades; steel sectors. Nothing to break, loosen, or wabble, and guar- OS : 
anteed for an unlimited time—not 5 years or 10 years, but forever. Try one ye 
_.freeamonth. If satisfactory, pay—if not, return. We take care of the ra 6 
oa — freight inboth cases. Buy on credit if you choose. (¢) oe 
: Write Us Before You Buy v2 x8 4 
Get our big, money-saving, free book. See the genuine tongue- & £2 % 
less disc and note the bed-rock, factory price. Prompt deliv- g 0.2 
ery is our hobby. Warehouses at many points, Send coupon gz sf 
or postal now for guide tothe right discatthe ri ht price. ° S 
Also shows the famous Detroit-American Manure Spread- ay 
ers and Cultivators atcut prices. Wesell only direct @ re : 
from factory. Don't let a dealer pretend that he is wf 8x3 = « 
giving you 4 real toncuelessdisc. We never sell dealers, & > Po sg £ @ 
AMERICAN HARROW CO. Os eo & 
7175 Hastings St, Detroit, Mich. & @ 















« 9-Color Catalog Now Ready—Let Us Mail You a Copy Today 









By all means get this valuable FREE Book before buying your Vehicle or Harness. 
complete Vehicle Catalog ever published ; full of valuable information and worth at least $20.00 to 
every vehicle u;er. 
which save you $20 00 to 240.00. 


It is the most 


It fully describes over 150 styles of Venicies, Wagons and Harness, at prices 








<—_— 1% — 
SoA ee |S 
— Me - 








Name. 


Cur HERE AND MAIL TODAY. 
Jolden Eagie Buggy Co.. 159 Edgewood Ave., Station 6, Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentiemen: Piease mail me, postpaid, your new 5 color, 106-page Catalog. 





County 








Postoffice. Te RED ccc anmmnemmce 
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-“WRITE 


IT DOWN.” 

Get Ready for the Census Taker Next 
Spring by Finding Out Just What 
You Are Worth and What You 
Have Done. 





Messrs. Editors: Uncle Samuel is 
coming around next spring about 
April 15th to see how much his boys 
who live on the farms.are worth. I 
wonder how many of us will be able 
to tell him w‘th any degree of ac- 
curacy how much we are really 
worth. Then he will want:to know 
how many acres of the different 
farm crops we grew during the year 
1909 and the amount produced per 
acre. If we should under-estimate 
our resources by 25 per cent—which 
we are more than apt to do—it will 
mean that 25 per cent of the farm 
property of the South will not show 
on the census, and that will give our 
friends in other sections a wrong im- 
pression of us, as the amount will 
run way up int othe millions. 

So I want to suggest—nay, I want 
to urge—every farmer who reads this 
to get his book and pencil the first 
rainy day that comes and make 
a careful inventory of every tool, 
buggy, wagon, everything he owns 
from the least to the greatest—from 
a hoe to a manure spreader,—put on 
these a fair valuation, add all to- 
gether and have the total so he can 
put his hand on it April 15, 1910. 

Then let him measure his fields, so 
he will know how mary acres of each 
crop he grew during 1910. Meas- 
ure and estimate until he gets right 
at the yield per acre of these several 
crops. 

Make an especial effort this winter 
to book every particle of produce 
you sell. Indeed, I think it will be a 
good plan to have a large placard 
on the front gate on which is print- 
ed the words ‘‘Write It Down,” so 
we will be reminded every time we 
return from town. 

Aside from these things, our Uncle 
will want to know how many animals 
of each sex there were on Southern 
farms during 1909 (and for the 
land’s sake get every one, as the 
number will be small enough at 
best). He will want to know the 
value of these animals. He will 
want to know all about the dairy and 
poultry products that were sold and 
also the amount consumed at home. 

He will want to know the value 
of your farm and buildings. In fact, 
he will want to know all you know 
and a lot more that you ought to 
know, and that you will know, if you 
follow that motto all winter, “Write 
it down.”’ So to all of you, my farm- 
er friends, who wish to see the 


wealth of our section show up for 
what it is, I say, ‘“Write it down.”’ 
A. L. FRENCH. 





A Negro Farmers’ Contest. 


Messrs. Editors: Every farmer 
should have present in his mind this 
one thought: To grow the greatest 
amount of produce on the smallest 
amount of land, within the shortest 
period of time and with the least ex- 
pense. To do this requires as much 
thought and skill as it does to plead 
for the innocent, to ease the pains of 
the sick and suffering, or to make 
laws for the government of the whole 
people. It has been said of the ne- 
gro that he is a great imitator. 
Then why should the negro farmer 
remain dormant with many years of 
experience, with a thorough knowl- 
edge of the composition of the soil, 
the three most essential plant foods 
in his reach, and at his disposal, the 
best of improved farm machinery? 
Therefore, let every farmer enter 
the contest and by so doing, we will 
not only refrain from the use of 
Northern and Western meat, meal 
and flour, but we will show from 
the results of our efforts, or by plac- 
ing on exhibition samples of our 
production, that the Southern farm 
is the place for us, and that we can 
improve it as quickly and maintain 
its fertility as advantageously to our- 
selves and to our country as can any 
other man. 

A premium of $25.00 will be 
given to the person who excels. Each 
corn and wheat contestant will be 
required to grow one acre each and 
give one-half bushel of wheat and 
two bushels of corn on the ear as 
samples, and for the puprpose of de- 
fraying expenses. Each lady will be 
required to give two quart cans of 
preserves for the same purpose. 

There are at present more than 
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hine eo Saws faster, runs easier and will 
last longer than ever. Adjusted in & minute to suita 12 
year-old boy or strongest man. Ask for catalog No. M27 
and low — First order hin agency 
Polding Sawing Mach, Co., 155 E. Harrison St., Chicago, Ii, 




























We havea oa to suit your power and requirements. 
of these guaranteed outfits 
now. Lumber is high. The 
mill will soon pay for it- 
self. No ae needed. 
No Belts, Springs or compli- 
cated parts to getoutot 
order or cause trouble. 
The sawer has complete 
. control of Variable Fric- 
= pr Feedwith one hand; slight motion of lever changes 
peed. Other time and labor saving devices enable 
this mill to saw more lumber with less power and 
less help than any other. 
and lists our are line of wood working machin- 
ery. 









Get one 


Free Mill Book explains 
Write for 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 


202 Hope St., Hackettstown, N. J. 1592 Terminal Bldgs., New York 





























All our Saw Mills have 
equally great proportionate 
Capacity. Write us at once 
for No. 104, 












a SAW MILL 


IS A GENUINE HUSTLER! Itisthe lightest 
running, easiest handled, fastest cutter, most 
durable and satisfactory Saw Millon the market, 
No other mill in the world has so many time and labor 
saving serentions all in one, at such a low price. It has 
steel head blocks, bottom and top dogs, automatic offset 
of the log when gigged back, spring receder, steel 
lined carriage, taper knees, wire cable drive, ete. We 
=. also build Log mene Mills, Mounted Mills, Planers and 
Matchers, Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. Write for prices, 


300 contestants. Those desiring to 
enter or wishing information please 
send their names to me as early as 
possible. J. H. SMITH, Jr., 

Field Agent. 
Powellsville, N. C. 





A Corn Gathering Plan. 


Messrs. Editors: I have found a 
time-saver in this way of gathering 
my corn crop. I have plenty of 
sacks, giving each hand a leather 





strap, with a snap on each end, 





so it is easy to put on and off. The 
corn is pulled and put in sacks, the 
sacks are piled in the wagons, and 
emptied in the barn. One man car 
empty sacks for three or four 
wagons, and the hands in the field 
can do more work, and never change 
his job. 
A. W. McINTYRB. 





“If there is any better way to 
teach virtue than to practice it, I 
would like to know.”’ 








for him. 
keep abreast of the times. 


mailed free on application. 


Farm Appliances ........++. $0.50 
Fences, Gates and Bri idges 50 
Farm Machinery and ‘Farm Motors, ——, 20 
1.50 










Farm Conveniences . i 
—-* Cyclopedia of Agricultu OX = 
iret, Principles of “Soil” Pevility, go cae 

Agriculture ‘Through the Laboratory a 

School Garden, Jackson and —, — 
REF) sai ic i6st cs ve Wecnssewanes cagccaseses 50 
— in America, Thos, F. Hunt.......... 1.75 
‘arm Grasses of the U_S, W. J. Spillman. 1.00 
Glovers —_ How to Grow Them, wy net 100 

Pee eee meee reat ae eees eee eeeeeeeseeee e ° 
Rural “School Aecuitess, es a ++ 1.00 
The Book of Alfalfa, F. D. Coburn......... 2. 00 





Alfalfa, F. D. Coburn 
Asparagus, F. M. Hexamer 
° page th and How to Grow Them Thomas 


Book. | Alfalfa, F. D. Coburn 
Book of Wheat, P._T. ‘endegee. 
Bean Culture, G. C. Sevey......... 
Celery Culture. W. R. Beattie 
gy and Allied Vege- 
Manual of Corn Judging, A. D Shamel.. 
American Sugar — Herbert Myrick. : 150 
Mushrooms, and to Grow 

Wm. Falconer ...... Peper jousanse akeseeee Lee 
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Balke sad Tuberous Rooted Plants, ©o. 
Home Floriculture, Eben E. Rexford 





Field Notes on Apple Culture, L. H. 
Bailey 






be Galtne J. hite sadeuencsanese * 100 
Cranberry Fruit Culturist, J. F. ‘Thomas on 
Citrus Froite and Their Culture, H. H. 

THRO. occ ccdcccccescccecctcvecconsssseecse net 2.50 
Fruit De seetinn. Storing, Marketing, F. 
Cnoniton’s Craps’ Growers” Guide,” Wiliam 

Chorlto: 5 
Plums and. Plum Oultaze, ¥. a 1.50 
The Fruit Garden, P. Barry ...ccecssceceeeee 1.50 


Forest Planting, H. Nicholas Jarchow...... 1.50 
Oremen ens Gardening for Americans, mie 
B ee i aig. cedusesvacsesssenuaee 


eeeceecece seeeeee « 


Dairyman’s Manual, H. Stewart..... 


vous See * Live Stock, Wilcox 
and 8 4 


4. Si 1.50 


Practical Dairy Bacteriology, H. W. Conn.. 1.25 
Profitable Dairying, O. L. Pec’ 
Diseases of Swine, Dr R. A. 
Feeding Farm Animals, Thos. Shaw .. 
Swine Husbandry, F. D pene anasanne 
The Saddle Horse........+e-s+sseeeseees neccacee uae 
Study of Breeds, Thomas Shaw .... . 150 





New Egg Farm, H. H. Stodda 00 
Turkeys gnd ‘Tow to Grow thers. Herbert 

MEE cachitketdecdacquendocugevepscuntetads y 
Making Poultry Pay Edwin C. Powell.... 1.00 
acavos for Profit, Rice & COox........-sseseee © 4 
Poarrs ¥ecding ard Fostering 








SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





|The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. Cc. 


For the Fruit Grower 





TO THE MAN WITH THE READING HABIT 


If doing a thing better than the other fellow does it, is worth while—then 
it is worth your while to read high-class books, particularly those which will 
benefit you in your chosen field. 

The successful farmer who really makes progress and gets ahead is the one 
who reads, studies and thinks for himself, and does not wait for others to do it 


It is most essential that you form the habit of reading if you desire to 


Herewith we present a partial list of the newest and best books treating on 
every phase of rural life. All of these have been written by the most eminent 
authorities on their respective subjects, in plain language, and are quite easily 
understood; in many cases they have been especially prepered for self-instruction. 

For descriptions we would refer you to our 36-pege catalog which will be 


General Farm dooks 


‘ven Acres Enough, IL. P. Roberts..... 
Irrigation for the Farm, Garden “and 
Orchard, Henry Stew: ose coos 
Fumigating Methods, Willis’ G. ‘Johnson... 1 
Forage = Fiber Crops in America, Thos, 


1.00 


ss 


Forage tas Other Than Grasses, 
Shaw ‘ * 1.00 
1.2 

1,50 





SOSIBS Oso 0a ERRBEEA Coss cdehecys es tccats ‘ 
Soiling Crops and the Silo, Thomas Shaw.. 
Fungi and Fungicides, Clarence M. Weed.. 1.00 
How Crops Grow, Samuel W. Johnson...... 1.50 


Spraying Crops, C. M. Weed ........scces eee cae 
Talks on Manures, Joseph Harris............ 150 
Irrigation Farming, I. M. Wilcox.. oescecce «. 2.00 
and: Wresiey) Wi, PG cicecesssccksccecc oo. 100 


Bookkeeping for Farmers, T. C. Atkeson.... .25 
Pedder’s Land Measures for Farmers......00 50 


‘toni Crop Books 


The New Onion oi, %. oe 
The Peanut Plant, ene, Jon 
Ginseng, Maurice ae 
The Book of Corn, ae Mprick 






oye 


The Potato, Samuel 
Tohaced Culture. .....cccccscsssosccceces 
Tobacco Leaf, Killebrew fd a 
Tomato Culture, os os 





Broom-Corn and_ Brooms........ . 
The New Rhubarb ‘ta, J. E. Morse.... .50 3 


Vegetable Gardening 








} 
d 1.50 Gardening for Profit, Peter Henderson..... - 150 | 
Tnseets furious “= Von 5a er for Young and Old, Joseph ar ti 
Ghittenden ..........cccceeececeeccesecceesee 100 Harris —o.snseeeceseeseceessecsersececcceceees | 
y , ee Southam Gardeners’ Practical Manual, Se H 
as “Gardening” andl a ne J 8S. Newman cccccccccccccrccccccccccccccccccce oo | 
Floricultural Books é 
The Chrysanthemum, A. Herrington Pere «es. .50 Greenhouse Construction, L. R. Taft........ 150 
Parsons on the Rose, S. B. Parsons....... - 1,00 Greenhouse Management, L. R. Taft........ 150, 


Propagation of Plants, A. S, Fuller........ 150 | 
Practical Floriculture, Peter Henderson.... 150 






Peach Culture, J. 
Grape Gulturist, A. 


Alex Fulton..... 
Fuller ..... 


nsects a) 
Pear Gulture for tt e. 
Successful Fruit Culture, 8. 
Small Fruit Culturist, A. 8. Ful cocsccce Ad 
Systematic Pomology, F. A. Waugh.... 
Propagation of Plants, A. 8. Fuller...... 
American Grape Growing = Wine M 
ing, George Husmann .. 
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secececcceosceces 


Ornamental Gardening and Forestry Books 


Landscape Gardening, F. A. Wa’ 
Beautifying Country Homes, 

MAB cccccccccocccccccceccvoces ccccccccccccce N08. 
Practical Forestry, A. 8. Fuller cocccccccccce 1.00 


Seenn, Cattle, Sheep and Swine Books 


Key to Myrick a Stock _Fesding, Her- 


bert Myrick ........-.-.- 
Clean Milk, 8. D. Belcher..... 
Testing Milk, Modern Methods” “O 
Van Slyke 
irst — 
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Norm: 
Pe my Racin Thomas Shaw . 
Herbert’s a to Horse Keepers, Henry 
Wm. Her' eceonn Le 
Home Pork Making ‘at A. ww. See 
merican erino, ephen eeeeee 
Shepherd’s Manual, Henry Stewart......coe 1.00 






Poultry and Bee Books 


Poultry Architecture, G. B. Fiske........0..2 50 
Poultry Appliances and pune G. B. 

Fiske 
New Bee Keeping, Guimbs’s, L oO 
Profits in Poultry 


seeeesceeseeese o! 


it. 1.00 
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(Photograph taken October 29th of a delegation of 41 Wisconsin farmers who came to visit William Galloway and inspect his Big Factories and Investigate 
his methods of Co-operating with farmers, at Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa, Galloway stands in the center of the front line above cross-mark.) 


“WeHave Found aBigBrother’ 


That?’s What 41 Wis- 
eonsin Farmers Said 
To Galloway At His 
Factories October 29 


HESE 41 practical Wisconsin farmers came to Waterloo on William 
Galloway's invitation and at the expense of the William Galloway 
Company of America, to inspect Galloway's manufacturing 
methods and selling methods for themselves, October 29th. Thatis 

~what is happening almost every day in the year at Galloway s factories. 

He has for five years extended the invita‘ion to farmers, everywhere, 
%o visit his factories. He is giad to have any and all farmer delegates 
Visit Waterloo. 

He is glad to do this, so as to give farmers everywhere in America 
all of the real inside facts about his manuiacturing methods—his mater 
jais—the kind of labor and machinery he employs—the kind of factories 
he has—and to let every visiting farmer go over his office records and 
see, county by county and state by state, the inside facts of the satisfac- 
tion that tensof thousands of farmers all over America are having, 
#very where, with Galloway machines. 

He shows you their letters, maps, sales records—freight receipts— 
every day's orders—costs—pay-roll expenses—and every detail of this 
@reat business of his manufacturing and selling direct to the farmer at 
the cost of raw materials bought in great quantities—cost of labor—and 
with only one small profit added, by selling this way direct to the user. 

Galloway has always considered himself the “Trustee of the Farmer”’ 
in this great ma nufaceuring business of his. 

These Wisconsin farmers, after they had spentalldayandallevening 
going over Galloway's factories, office methods and plans, said to him, 
when they were bidding him good bye that night— 


“We're glad we came. We knew there was such a man as Calloway 
—we supposed you had some kind of a factory—but we had no idea In 
the world that we would find anything so splendid, so big, and so well 
conducted in the Interests of farmers as we have found today. We feel 
@s if we had found a Big Brother—and we tell you right here that if 
2.106 farmers of America could only have the experience that we have had 
®oday in seeing what you have got and what you offer, you would get 
orders from a million of them tomorrow and there would not be factories 
«nough in the Siate of lowa or the central west to take care of your 
Susiness.’* 


in, thanking these FARMERS, William Galloway said ‘There is 
mothing | enjoy so much as te have the farmers come here, as you have, 
today, and see what we've got and what we are doing. You have found 
that our manufacturing methods are right—our selling methods are 
right—that we are the trustees of the farmer in this business—that I 
am simply here working for you—selling direct to you on this big 
«co-operation plan of ours—you keep all dealers’—supply houses’— 
«catalog houses’—-brokers’—and other unncessary profits of the outsider 
in yourown pocket " 
* When | sell youa Galloway Spreader’and save you 850 or more on 
athe price, that is what I call*patronizing home inuustries. 
“You put that $50 right down in your own pants pocket. 
“That is as near home as youcan get, isn’t it?’* 
No salesman or jobber in the big cities gets any of that_to spend— 
No supply house, catalog house or deater gets any of it. You keep it 
all ihaven'tanything against the dealer, understand. He is a good 
fellow. He is not to blame. I have lots of good friends among tne 
dealers myself, But ldo not see any reason why some broker sitting 
in his big, leather chair, somewhere in the city, wearing a diamond 
as big as a hickory nut in his shirt front, should get any of 
your money, Do you! 


*~ Free Coupon 
.. Proposal 
Seer, Worth 


879 Galloway Station 
Waterloo, Ia. 


Here’s my name. Write me 


personally —send your big, free $ In 
Galloway Manure Spreader Catalog 

and latest $5.00 cash reduction on price, Cash 
direct tomy Farm on your 30,000-capac 

ity proposition on 90 Days’ Free Trial rs 


instead of 30 days, if you say so. 
gation on my part. 


No ooli- 


¢ © 


I call patronizing home industries keeping the money in your 
own pocket and just paying for raw materials and labor and getting 
the best quality that brain and brawn and ingenuity can deliver to 
you in practical products, delivering direct to your farm from my 
actories. And I can see that you agree with me. 

There are over one hundred thousand farmers in this country today 
who also agree with me on this proposition. 

tere’s Galloway's Invitation to the readers of 


The Progressive Farmer. 


Write Me Today 


—Cet My Big, Free Spreader Book. 

—Cet this $5.00 Cash Money Saving on My Price Direct-to-You. 

—The Lowest Ever Made on a First-class Manure Spreader— 
imitators Prosecuted for Damages to the Fullest Extent of the Law. 


lam the Manure Spreader man. I sell Galloway Manure Spreaders 
direct from my factories to the railway stations of any farmer in this 
country at a cash saving to you of from @25 to 850 on price. 

am making 30,000 Galloway Manure Spreaders this year and my 

price is based on that capacity—based on the actual cost of the enormous 

quantity of materials 1 buy—on the cost of labor shown by my regular 

ae oeN pay roll with oniy one small manufacturing profit added to 
© price. 

Every Galloway machine is made of the highest quality. 

Galloway Spreaders have four features, alono, which are worth 
from 825 to 850 extra for the work and service that you get in Galloway 
Spreaders— 

1. Is Detachable Force Feed. 2. ie Roller Feed. 3. Lightest 
Draft Spreader Made. 4, Adjustability te any kind of wagon gear—to 
be had on no other make of spreaders. Do not overlook th 4 points. 
Besides, also, Galloway's 11 patents, which he proposes to protect 
against all infringers for damages. A quarter of a million dollars backs 
this up, or more, if necessary to protect them. 


. 


I send you any Galloway Manure Spreader—made in 6 sizes, from 50 
bushel to 70 bushel, including a complete steel truck spreader—any 
machine you want, freight prepaid (east of Rockies) on 90 days’ free 
trial instead of 30 days’ 1f you say so, and be the judgeand keep my 
machine if it proves satisiactory ir ery way. 

Money back at 6% interest after 360 daysif any Galloway 
Spreader does not prove a paying proposition to you. 

Any Galloway machine sent rightaway, prompt delivery 
from my factories substations in every leading trade 
center from New England to California. Here's how L 
will sell you a Galloway for only 842.301f you say so. 

If you send the 8 00 cash free coupon in the corner of 
this ad and want to buy and pay freight from Waterloo, 
la, 1 will sell you my Galloway Wagon Box Spreader 
without mud lugs or force feed for only 642.30 (but you 
absolutely need them on any spreader). 


“Send Me 
Your Name 
—Pll Treat 
You 
. Square” 


The William Galloway 
Company of America 


The Farmers’ Manufacturer 
President 


Galloway Spreaders 


Get $5.00 Cash off the price at once. Freight Prepaid (east of Rockies or north of Tenn.) 


direct from factory on 90 Days’ Free Trial. 


That is my selling plan, Nobody can beatit. Nobody can touch it. It 
hagsthemallontherun. All my pricesare in right proportion to the size 
of the spreaders thatI make. 

Do not get fooled or misied by the other fellow's prices, They haven't 
got the exclusive, practical, patented features found on all Galloway ma 
chines. They haven't got my force feed, and they can't get it, or other pat 
entsof mine. They charge you extras infreight. Watch out and see for 
sure what youare doing before you buy. 1 have told you just above here 
how I willsell you @ Galloway for @2 30 without mud lugs or force feed if 
you pay the*freightfrom Waterloo. But if you want to buy my whole 
outfit complete, which sells regularly for 859.50, including freight prepaid 
east of the Rockies (average estimate of 85 60 for freight), force feed 
6500, mug lugs 8160, then send me the 8500 Cash Coupon in the 
corner of this ad and 864.50 and 1 will send you the complete Gallo- 


Money back at6 per cent interest aiter 360 days, 
if my spreader does not prove a paying proposition to you. 


Quick, Prompt Delivery Now 


way Spreaderoutfit, freight paid. Or, I will send you the Spreader, less the 
Force Feed and mud lugs,and you pay the freight—irom Waterloo—for 842, 30 
and the $5 00 Cash Coupon. My Force Feed is the greatest invention in ma 
nure spreader history—-the only endless apron force feed in the world, easily 
worth $25 00 alone inlaborsaved. Nobody else has it or can get it for you. 

Nobody can beat these prices—made to show you that we can Knock the 
Dollar Spots off Competitionfrom Everybody and ail of them Combined 
FOR YOU and you getail the savings 


Remesnber—No Obligation—Write For Book 
Just send your name for my big, free, color illustfated Galloway Man 
ure Spreader book and this offer by writing me, and then decide on your 
good judgment how quickly you will let me send you, promptly ,safe deliv- 
ery guaranteed freight prepaid east of the Rockies. or BOrth OL Leu. 


Wm. Galloway, Pres., The William Galloway Co., of America, 879 Galloway Sta.,Waterloo, Ia. 
: Authorized Capital, $3.500,000.00. 


My New Roller Feed is Worth $59 Extra and 
You Nothing Extra on this Galloway 


2 


Wm Galloway Cad 


Ware'r.oo iowa .U.S.A 


and Upward—Withonut Tracks, 





Steel for All a PF aoa 
PartsthatBreak 90 Days’ Free Trial 
‘and ‘ Wear Out uarantee—5 Size: 


50 to 70-bu.—Remember, this 
{a Other Spreaders Price is All complete and— 


4 ‘FREIGHT PREPAID 


East of Rockies. and north of Tenn. 


egular price, $59.50 
Usward — Direct— 
Address...... 
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